BONE 


URVES 


JANE ADDAMS 


back from the war capitals, reports 


I THAT THE WOMEN FROM THE HAGUE actually got through to the men 
* in the state departments of the Great Powers, not merely to drop a tract and be bowed 
out, but to sit down and talk the issues through. They were not accused anywhere of being 
“‘neace-at-any-price’’ people. Nor was peace their slogan—but some method of approach 
to a settlement other than the military method which is costing so heavily and is getting 
nowhere. 


I THAT THESE STATESMEN were for the most part representative of what might 

* be called the civil group in each country; a group which is standing out for victory no 
less strongly than the military group, but which nonetheless is apprehensive that under the 
shadow of the war, long-fought-for civil rights are being invaded; that the longer the war goes 
on, the less the civil parties will have to say as to its terms of settlement; and that if the mili- 
tary parties of the different nations settle the terms of peace it will mean to clamp militarism 
upon Europe for a generation. 


Il THAT WITH THE MILITARY FORCES dead-locked along the concrete 

* trenches, the civil leaders would welcome an opportunity to end the war and stay the 
carnage, but they are themselves bound hand and foot by the feeling that if they even talk 
terms of peace their position in their own country and before the world will be weakened; 
that they would welcome, therefore, action by the neutrals which would open a way for 
negotiation with honor, and that the United States with its mixed peoples is pre-eminently the 
country looked to to take the initiative in this emergency. 


I THAT WHILE OFFERS OF MEDIATION by the United States to the 

* belligerents would be rejected, and while no belligerent could ask for mediation, a 
continuous convention of neutrals would create a channel through which some opportunity 
might lead to peace; that such a conference should not be made up purely of governmental 
representatives—who would think and act along rigid nationalistic lines—but should if possible 
be drawn by some more democratic process from commercial, labor, and scientific fields which 
have genuite international experience. 
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The GIST of IT— 


JNTERVENTION by disinterested citi- 

zens has brought about an agreement to” 
conciliate the differences in the garment. 
trades of New York city. A strike of men 
and women was threatened by the break-— 
down of the protocol. Meantime 10,000 
pantsmakets, in an extra-protocol union, | 
have struck. Page 347. 


’ "THE Red Cross has formed a committee 


of prominent financiers and others to 
get aid through to the people of Mexico. 
Coming just before President Wilson’s 
statement indicating that “watchful waiting” 
had somewhat ceased to be a virtue, the 
formation of this committee added to the 
discussion of intervention. Page 347. 


A SURVEY of young girls who dropped 

out of Elmira schools last winter is 
to lead to immediate steps to meet their 
social needs. Page 350. 


R OCHESTER’S community chorus has’ 

set the whole town singing. It has 
convinced people that music hath charms, 
even from those who lack voices, if they 
be parts of a large chorus and have the 
will to sing. Page 359. 


NEW JERSEY’S “welfare law,” which 

went into effect this month, rounds 
out a trio of laws for the protection of 
children. Under it, responsibility for abuse 
or neglect is placed squarely on the shoul- 
ders of parents, as in the child labor act 
it is placed on employers. Page 348. 


SOME of the evidence brought forward 

by John Lawson’s attorneys as grounds 
for their unsuccessful attempt to secure a 
new trial, page 352; and a hitherto unpub- 
lished report on the state militia, page 352, 
are the latest developments in Colorado. 


SEARCHING out the unknown basis of 

mental hygiene, Joseph Lee offers new 
definitions of health and lists the seven 
achieving instincts in whose service man- 
kind can slam the door on the doctor’s 
nose. Page 361. 


ss[F the elemental passions only had a 
chance they would heal this thing.” 
“You have a feeling that the mind of 
Europe is submerged under a great emo- 
tionalism.” These two seemingly contra- 
dictory sentences in a way lie close to the 
two great pieces of testimony which the 
head worker of Hull House has within the 
past fortnight put before the American peo- 
ple. She has made very clear that the let- 
ting loose of the old fighting instincts is 
sO overmastering that one cannot confi- 
dently make an interpretation of the situa- 
tion in Europe. But she comes back, on 
the one hand, with a hundred skeins of evi- 
dence that among the common people hu- 
man nature is breaking loose from the old 
war cries. She comes back, on the other 
hand, with direct word from the chancel- 
leries that some of the foremost men in 
each of the warring nations are groping 
for a chance to settle the war by negotia- 
tion if the non-combatant nations can open 
up an honorable way to go about it. There- 
in lies America’s opportunity. Page 353. 
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OTH PEACE AND STRIKES IN 
THE GARMENT TRADES 


PROSPECTS OF A Strike in the 
cloak, suit and skirt industry in New 
York city were practically eliminated 
when representatives of the unions and 
of the Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufac- 
turers Protective Association met in 
the rooms of the Bar Association July 
8 and agreed to make a new contract 
to take the place of the famous protocol 
which was abrogated by the manufac- 
turers on May 20. 

But just as conciliation seems thus to 
be assured in the women’s clothing in- 
dustry, there come rumors of an im- 
pending clash of even greater propor- 
tions in that branch of the industry de- 
voted to the manufacture of men’s 
clothing. Ten thousand pantsmakers 
went on strike July 12 and the union 
leaders declared that if overtures were 
not made to them by the manufacturers 
by July 14 a general strike would be 
declared, involving 80,000 workers in 
Greater New York. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, 
states that the union is desirous of 
peace, but is “mobilized for war.” 
There is no agreement at the present 
time between the union and the manu- 
facturers, and it is claimed that wages 
have been cut 55 per cent in the last 
eight months, due to competition be- 
tween contractors’ shops, in which a 
large proportion..of the manufacturing 
is done. 

The terms of the new agreement in 
the women’s trades are to be worked out 
by a conciliation board, consisting of 
Felix Adler, leader of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society; Louis D. Brandeis of Bos- 
ton, who was chairman of the arbitration 
board under the old protocol; Henry 
Bruere, city chamberlain; Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey of Columbia University 
Law School, ex-Judge Walter C. Noyes 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and Charles L. Bernheimer, 
president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. The board was named by 
Mayor Mitchel at the request of counsel 
for each side in the controversy. They 
began their sessions July 13 at City Hall. 

The present situation, with peace ne- 
gotiations in progress instead of indus- 
trial warfare involving directly or in- 
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directly 50,000 workers, was brought 
about after the’ union had authorized 
their officers to call a strike and after 
Benjamin Schlessinger, president of the 


International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, had sent an ultimatum to the 
manufacturers demanding the submis- 
sion to an unbiased board of the points 
in controversy. At this juncture a 
committee consisting of Jacob H. Schiff, 
Oscar S. Straus, Louis Marshall, Cyrus 
L. Sulzberger and J. L. Magnes made 
an appeal to accept arbitration, basing 
their appeal on the injury and suffering 
that a strike would entail upon many 
thousands of people, and offering their 
good offices to that end. This proposal 
was accepted by both sides and the meet- 
ing of July 8 was the result. 

The differences that will have to .be 
threshed out by the conciliation board 
involve the question of discharge of 
workers at the end of the busy season, 
distribution of work in the dull season— 
which is another aspect of the discharge 
question—standardization of piece rates 
and minimum wages for all workers. 
The manufacturers’ association is said 
to favor another protocol of indefinite 
term, like the old one, provided their 
interests are adequately safeguarded. 
The union, on the other hand, favors a 
return to the more customary trade 
agreement terminating after a definite 
period. 


Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record-Herald 


THE CALL OF THE WEST 


-earthquake and flood disasters. 
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OMMITTEE OF BUSINESS MEN 
TO AID MEXICO 


ANNOUNCING that unless some- 
thing be done-to prevent it, several mil- 
lion people will be dying “like flies” from 
starvation in Mexico by August 1, the 
American National Red Cross has form- 
ed a National Mexican Relief Committee 
of prominent financiers and others to 
get aid to the non-combatant population 
of that country. 

At the head of the committee, as chair- 
man, is William C. Potter, vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, who for a number of years 
was general manager for the American 
Smelting and Refining Company in 
Mexico. Frank W. Koch, who has prac- 
ticed law in Mexico City and Tampico 
for the past eight years is secretary of 
the committee. 

The committee is composed of forty- 
five other members, including: John P. 
Mitchel, mayor of New York city, Dan- 
iel Guggenheim, John Hays Hammond, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Henry W. Taft, 
Alfred T. White, Robert W. deForest, 
Charles D. Norton and Henry P. Davi- 
son, of New York; Joseph M. Cudahy, 
George M. Reynolds and Robert J. 
Thorne, of Chicago; Edmund H. Bil- 
lings, F. L. Higginson and William 
Endicott, of Boston; Myron T. Herrick, 
of Cleveland; William Sproule, of San 
Francisco, and others. Twenty-one 
cities are represented. 

The time of formation and the per- 
sonnel of this committee have been as 
new fuel to the discussion concerning 
intervention. Some of the members are 
immediately associated in the public 
mind with the great relief projects of 
the Red Cross in the past in meeting 
Others 
are identified with American  invest- 
ments in Mexico. And as the Red Cross 
is a semi-official organization,  philan- 
thropic, business and governmental fac- 
tors are apparently co-operating in this 
affirmative move. 

The announcement of the creation of 
the committee immediately preceded 
President Wilson’s statement indicating 
that our government’s policy of “watch- 
ful waiting” had reached its limit. For 
months the Red Cross has been conduct- 
ing a systematic campaign of education 
in regard to the needs of the Mexican 
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people. It has been known to be in 
close touch with the state department 
and with our consuls in Mexico, both of 
which have acted as sources of informa- 
tion to it. For weeks the Red Cross has 
been issuing frequent press bulletins of 
one tenor in picturing the misery of the 
people and these have come to be re- 
garded as typifying the kind of facts 
now being given the most serious at- 
tention by this government. 

These bulletins indicate that while 
thousands of women, children and old 
men are close to starvation the sttua- 
tion is almost certain to be far worse in 
a short time. The harvest this fall, 
it is anticipated, will be one-third 


normal. That will go but a little way to- 
ward relieving present distress, and 
then will come ten months before 


Mexico can again contribute to her own 
food supply. Where actual starvation 
does not occur, there will be weakened 
resistance making a congenial soil for 
epidemics. 

Advocates of intervention point out 
that railroads, especially in the northern 
part of Mexico, are in a sad state of 
disrepair. It is reported that the mili- 
tary leaders are making no attempt to 
keep up roadbeds or rolling stock; 
engines, it is said, are robbed of parts to 
repair other engines and cars are burned 
or ditched, or run into sidings when no 
longer serviceable. The bridges over 
many small streams, now dry, have been 
ruined and the rails laid across the dry 
beds, so that such service as exists will 
be seriously hampered when the wet 
season comes. 


This difficulty of transportation has 
greatly interfered with the distribution 
of supplies already sent to Mexico. It 
is denied that these have been seized by 
the military leaders, but it is no secret 
that they have gone no farther than the 
centers of population, leaving the rural 
districts destitute. 


Meanwhile, the new National Mexican 
Relief Committee announces that local 
committees will perform the main task 
of securing contributions of money and 
supplies. These committees are now in 
process of formation. The distribution 
of supplies will be handled by the Red 
Cross itself through American consuls 
and special representatives. 


OR THE CORRECTION OF DE- 
LINQUENT PARENTS 


On INDEPENDENCE Day New Jer- 
sey’s “welfare law” went into effect, 
rounding out a trio of general laws for 
children. The first of the trio was the 
child labor law. The second was the so- 
called widows’ pension law, known of- 
ficially as an act “to promote home life 
of children.” Under the last named, 
some 2,000 children whose mothers are 
receiving aid from the counties, are 
under state supervision. 

The main point of the child labor 
law is that children must attend public 


or parochial schools until 14 years of 
age. 
passed last year, those who can estab- 
lish certain school requirements can se- 
cure the age and schooling certificate 
which permits them to seek employment; 
otherwise they must wait the age of 16,% 


“It may be stated generally,’ writes 
C. L. Stonaker, secretary of the State 
Charities and Prison Reform Associa- 
tion, “that today child labor in New 
Jersey has been eliminated, so far as 
factory life is concerned, and in mer- 
cantile establishments the age of minors 
averages above 14 years. Attendance 
officials are strengthening their work so 
that even in remote farming districts 
children are not neglected and their 
failure to attend school means trouble 
for parents or guardians.” 


The new law concerning the welfare 
of children rounds out the child labor 
legislation and gives child-saving agen- 
cies an entry. It is written in simple 
English. It begins with specific defini- 
tions under the four. headings of abuse, 
abandonment, cruelty and neglect. Each 


The Garment 


LyMAN Bryson 
Reprinted from the Poetry Journal 
2’'T* IS I who ask forgiveness, I, 


who bought 
The garment when I did not 


know 
That its maker hungered as he 
wrought, 
And patterned it with sweat marks 
in a row, 


And fought 
The little mists of red, that come 
and go. 


Little mists of red in blistered 
eyes, 
That never close for rest or 
sleep 
Save when despair its heavy men- 
ace lies, 
And palsies of exhaustion onward 
creep, 
And dies 
The haggard will, that this last 


watch would keep. 


No bitter word of mine, no burn- 
ing deed, 
Had ever helped him face this 
woe. 
I had been all oblivious to his need. 
I had not seen his weary hands 
move slow, 


And bleed 
With needle stabs, as they sagged 
to and fro. 
And still I wore as decent, Sunday 
best, 
My brother’s handiwork of 
pain; 
While his wan soul a stranger was 
to rest, 
And his heart’s blood a futile sop 
for gain, 
Confessed— 
My late repentance shall not be in 
vain. 


The Survey, July 17, 19 


“of these has several subdivisions so th 
After that, under an amendment. 


it is believed, any case of mistreatmen 
of a child may be covered. 


For instance, under the abuse defini 
tion is a provision that abuse of a chil 
shall consist in “employing or permits) 
ting a child to be employed in an 
vocation or employment injurious to it 
health or dangerous to its life or limb 
or contrary to the laws of this state” 
and another similar statement include 
“dangerous to the morals of such chil 
or children.’ Under “neglect” is in: 
cluded “wilfully failing to provide regu- 
lar school education as provided and 
required by law.” Thus the burden is 
placed on parent or guardian to see t 
it that the child is not permitted to d 
work injurious to health, dangerous to 
life, limb, or its moral development. 


The new act will reach cases that the 
child labor laws do not affect, as for 
instance, the parent who forces the child 
to do hard manual labor beyond its 
strength, or “to help his father on a 
wagon,” and it includes the child who is’ 
kept out at night selling newspapers. 
The factory act takes care of the em- 
ployer; this act takes care of the parent. 


The procedure is that, upon proof, the 
court finds the defendant “guilty of 
cruelty or neglect of children.” The 
punishment may be a fine or imprison- 
ment or both, or the court may “post- 
pone sentence’—something quite differ- 
ent from parole under probation. Pro- 
bation is included, for.the court post- 
pones sentence under conditions. The 
child may be temporarily taken from 
the parent and the parent required to pay 
for the child’s care. Or the parent may 
give a bond to insure performance of 
the duty required by the court. Failure 
to meet the requirements may mean not 
only the collection upon the bond but 
the return of the defendant to court to 
receive sentence previously postponed. 

In cases where it is found necessary 
to remove the child temporarily from 
parental control, child-saving agencies 
may be awarded the custody and any 
sums of money required from the de- 
fendant for the support of his child, 
or fines, penalties or forfeitures collect- 
ed. in any case when a_ child-saving 
agency prosecutes, shall “inure to such 
society to be used for the benefit of 
the children.” When the complaint is 
made otherwise, the money goes into 
the local poor fund. Powers of arrest 
are granted accredited agents of child- 
saving societies. 

Mr. Stonaker’s summary of the an- 
ticipated results of the law is that “under 
the New Jersey system hereafter no 
parent can sidestep his responsibility to 
his children. No matter what may be 
done for.the welfare of the child, the 
court can maintain its control over the 
parent and enforce its mandate under 
the postponed sentence plan, and when 
this fails the defendant must. take his 
punishment.” 


mmon Welfare 


NEW TRIAL DENIED JOHN 
LAWSON 


Jupce Gransy HItiyer, in the 


‘istrict Court in Trinidad, Colo., last 


fonday denied a motion for a new trial 
n the case of John R. Lawson, the 


‘trike leader, and sentenced him to the 


>enitentiary for life. 

‘On the same day argument was begun 
oefore the Colorado Supreme Court on 
1 motion to disqualify Judge Hillyer 
from sitting in strike cases on the 


‘ground that he has been employed by 
‘coal companies, and that just prior to 
‘Ygoing upon the bench—having been ap- 


pointed to try strike cases under a spe- 


“cial act of the legislature—he was ac- 
\"Stively engaged in the prosecution of 


strikers, whom he had denounced as out- 
laws. In the course of a _ statement 


which he read in court Lawson said: 


“In the name of the courts of my coun- 
try, which I respect, I protest against 
your right to pass any judgment on me. 
It is undenied in this case that you were 
appointed to the bench this spring for 
the trial of myself and my associates. 
Fresh from the employment of the coal 
operators of Colorado, including the 
Rockefellers, who have engineered these 
prosecutions, yourself a coal company 
attorney, you were so prejudiced against 
me that my case in this court was a 
travesty on justice. Today the Supreme 
Court of Colorado in Denver is review- 
ing your conduct.” 

The discovery of new evidence and 
affidavits alleging that the trial jury was 
tampered with constituted the basis for 
the motion for a new trial. At his trial 
in April, Lawson was convicted of the 
murder of John Nimmo, a deputy sheriff, 
who was shot dead in the course 
of a battle that took place between 
strikers on the one hand and dep- 
uty sheriffs and mine guards on the 
other in October, 1913. It was not 
charged that Lawson had personally 
shot Nimmo. He was indicted and 
tried on the ground that he was a lead- 
er of the strikers and therefore was in 
command during the battle. 

The jury retired on Saturday, May 1, 
and on Monday after balloting Satur- 
day night, Sunday and Monday morn- 
ing, returned a verdict of guilty. 

One of the jurymen, Grover Hall, a 
hack-driver of Trinidad, now states un- 
der oath that the evidence in the case 
did not convince him that Lawson was 
guilty of any offense and that he alone 
of the twelve jurors voted for acquit- 
tal up to the last ballot. “He states that 
on Sunday the bailiff, Frank Gooden, 
who was in charge of the jury, came 
several times to Hall and told him that 
Mrs. Hall, his wife, was dangerously ill. 
He states “that said bailiff continued 
to impress this upon afhant during Sun- 
day and Monday morning, that affiant 
was the only juror who was holding out 
for acquittal and the other jurors used 
the alleged dangerous illness of affiant’s 
wife to get him to agree with the bal- 
ance of the jurors upon a verdict of 
guilty.” 


Hall declares further that instead of 
bringing the jury their noonday meal 
on Monday, the bailiff informed them 
that the judge had ordered they should 
have nothing further to eat until they 
had agreed upon a verdict. Influenced, 
Hall says, by his great uneasiness over 
his wife and by the coercion which the 
other jurors then brought to bear upon 
him,—holding him responsible for their 
lack of food—he gave in and at 1 o’clock 
on Monday voted for a conviction, al- 
though he. believed then and still be- 
lieves that his action was contrary to 
the evidence. 

As soon as he was free to leave the 
jury room he hastened to a telephone 
and called up his home. He was an- 
swered by his wife who told him that 
the story she had been dangerously ill 
was false. She had a cold but there 
was nothing in her condition to excite 
alarm. 

Hall’s affidavit is supported by Minor 
Duggan, another juror. Mrs. Hall, wife 
of Juror Hall, also makes affidavit that 
she was slightly ill on Sunday and that 
Zeke Martin, the under sheriff of the 
county, came to her house and insisted 
upon calling a doctor for her, although 
she did not consider it necessary and 
did not desire to have one called. 

Another affidavit is filed by Bert 
Bramlett, a court bailiff, who states that 
he was a guest in the Hotel St. Elmo 
where the jury was lodged the next 
week after the verdict in the Lawson 
case. Frank Gooden, the bailiff who 
had charge of the jury, is the proprietor 
of this hotel. Bramlett says that Good- 
en told him that the reason the verdict 
of guilty was returned was because he 
had brought pressure to bear upon 
Grover Hall. He said, according to 
Bramlett, that he “had made it so stren- 
uous for Hall that Hall had to agree to 
a verdict of guilty.” He told Bramlett 
that Mrs. Martin, the wife of under 
sheriff Martin who had called the doc- 
tor for Mrs. Hall, had telephoned him 
that Mrs. Hall was ill and that he had 
thereupon told Hall that his wife was 
dangerously ill, and he told Bramlett 
further, according to the latter’s state- 
ment, that he had done this in order to 
get him to agree to a verdict. He also 
told him about haying refused the 
jurors any food until they agreed. He 
said, according to Bramlett, that the 
judge had not given him any such order 
but that he had told the jury so because 
some of the jurors had asked him to do 
so in order to force a verdict. 

Gooden was a member of the grand 
jury that indicted Lawson in the first 
place last summer. 

Lawson’s attorneys have filed also af- 
fidavits from two men who were in the 
battle where John Nimmo lost his life, 
having been employed as mine guards. 
These two men claim to be the first per- 
sons to have seen the body of Nimmo 
after he was killed. Both state that 
there was much careless shooting by 
deputy sheriffs and mine guards, and in- 
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timate that Nimmo might therefore have 
been shot by his own comrades. They 
declare ‘further that when Nimmo’s 
body was found it was in a place where, 
in their opinion, no bullet from the 
strikers could possibly have reached him, 
since there was a railroad fill between 
him and the strikers “rendering it im- 
possible for a shot from the strikers to 
have struck his body at the place where 
said Nimmo was wounded.” 


WO ADVERSE REPORTS 
THE COLORADO MILITIA 


ON 


OF ESPECIAL interest, in view of 
the attention focused upon Colorado by 
the motion for a new trial of John Law- 
son, is the recent publication of a re- 
port made last year by a committee of 
the Colorado Legislature which was ap- 
pointed to investigate the coal strike. 
According to the Rocky Mountain 
News, the part of the report which 
dealt with the state militia was sup- 
pressed. The News states that upon the 
instance of ex-Governor Ammons the 
report was toned down and the original 
version was never used. 

In this section of the report, as pub- 
lished in the News, the committee de- 
clared that the only parts of the entire 
state militia that were not in a “de- 
plorable and totally inefficient condi- 
tion” were the medical department and 
the band. It declared that the different 
units of the guard were improperly or- 
ganized and _ insufficiently equipped. 
There are scathing criticisms of many 
of the officers including General Chase 
and Lieutenant-colonel Edward J. 
Boughton, both of whom are criticized 
as incompetent, and Lieutenant Linder- 
felt, who is referred to as “the big 
black spot on the guard.” 

The committee also referred to the 
number of organizations that were mus- 
tered into service in the latter part of 
the strike and stated that these were 
for the most part “composed of mate- 
rial totally unfit for membership in the 
National Guard.” 

“While there is no question,’ says 
the report in the News, “in the minds 
of the members of this committee that 
John Chase, the present adjutant-gen- 
eral of the guard, is a brave and fear- 
less man, the committee is none the less 
convinced that he should not be at the 
head of our National Guard system and 
the committee feels that it will be im- 
possible for the guard to ever be 
brought to even a moderate state of ef- 
ficiency with its present adjutant-gen- 
Craig 

About the same time that this report 
was made public, Colorado newspapers 
reported also that the federal War De- 
partment had inspected and rejected a 
majority of the companies in the Col- 
orado National Guard. This, they 
state, means that the government will 
withdraw from these companies the ap- 
propriation that otherwise would be 
available for their use and the equip- 
ment which the government supplies to 
approved units of the National Guard. 
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TUDYING THE YOUNG GIRLS 
S OF ELMIRA 


A BRIEF stupy of the needs of 
young girls in Elmira has just been 
made under the auspices of the Elmira 
Federation for Social Service, and al- 
ready steps have been taken to carry 
out the recommendations of the inves- 
tigator. 

First, the officers of the federation 
wanted to know how many things which 
needed to be done for girls were not be- 
ing done by them or by anyone else in 
the community. Second, they invited an 
outsider to answer the question after a 
critical examination. Third, they wel- 
comed the answer, and began at once to 
act upon it. Mary Swain Routzahn, of 
the Department of Surveys and Exhibits 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, the in- 
vestigator invited to make the study, 
spent three weeks in Elmira talking with 
employers, social workers, parents, and 
the girls themselves, and visiting clubs, 
motion-picture houses, and other places 
of amusement. 

As the officers of the federation were 
more interested in discovering what they 
were not doing than in having their 
present achievements studied, Mrs. 
Routzahn looked for sources of informa- 
tion outside the social organizations. 
She secured from the superintendent of 
schools a list of all the girls between 
the ages of 14 and 18-who had dropped 
out of school during the preceding 
winter, a total of 79, of whom 42 were 
visited at home and 8 others were 
traced. 

Even a small group thus selected was 
expected to reveal needs typical of much 
larger numbers. The majority were at 
work, but as far as could be discovered 
only five were in trades in which they 
were developing any real skill. A wage 
higher than $5 a week was rare. Two 
were in “business college,” and 8 others 
were trying to save money to that end, 
lured by promises in advertisements. 
Some violations of the factory law were 
discovered. Serious ill health was found 
in a large proportion of cases. Most 
surprising of all, perhaps, was the fact 
that 9 of the group of 50 were married 
and 2 others were about to marry, 
“quite as though it was the natural thing 
to do,” as soon as school was over. 
Only a few had had any contact with 
social agencies. Not the statistics of the 
group, however, but the individual needs 
of girl after girl, in her home environ- 
ment led to the suggestion that “any 
plan that aims to develop the girl must 
take into account her whole family.” 

Fortunately, the federation possesses 
a fine building, with gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool, dance hall, club room with a 
kitchen, classrooms for cooking and 
sewing, cafeteria, roof garden, and an 
assembly room with a stage. It has not 
been used to its full capacity. “No 
higher ideal could be set for the splen- 


did building,’ wrote Mrs. Routzahn in 
her report to the federation, “than that 
it should become a real community cen- 
ter where fathers, mothers and children 
would form the habit of coming for so- 
cial life and’ for developing better stand- 
ards of home life and citizenship.” 

To carry on the activities necessary 
for accomplishing this end, certain ad- 
ditions to the staff organization and the 
correlation of the work of various agen- 
cies were recommended and cordially 
accepted. It is hoped that by autumn 
the new plans will be in successful op- 
eration. 


Gr POVERTY LINE GOING 
UP 


Since Ocroser, 1914, the United 
Charities of Chicago has had to help 
many more families than during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding 
year. But the real gravity of the situa- 
tion is revealed in the meteoric rise of 
the line since February this year, while 
last year the line took a sharp decline 
at the end of February. 

The treasury is empty and at the 
rate of expenditure maintained during 
March, when $30,700 was spent for ma- 
terial relief alone as against $14,700 last 
March, the organization may run a large 
deficit by the end of the year. 

But the expectation is that industrial 
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conditions will improve to such an ex- 
tent as to lessen the burden materially 


during the remaining spring and sum- | 


mer months. 

The board of directors are assuming 
the task of securing funds and have en- 
listed the aid of a group of outstanding 
men like the presidents of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Commercial Club 
and the Real Estate Board. These men 
were impressed at a recent meeting by 
reports of the work accomplished by the 
society since the beginning of its fiscal 
year, October 1, for example, 17,000 
family cases having been dealt with in 
six months as against 16,000 in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


EN ACTS OF THE TENNESSEE 
LEGISLATURE 


J. P. Kranz, general secretary 
of the Associated Charities of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., summarizes the social legis- 
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lation passed by the last state legisla- 


ture as follows: 

A bill was passed calling a constitu- 
tional convention. 

A State Board of Control for all state 
institutions, consisting of three paid 
members giving all their time to the 
work, was created. 

The budget of the state Board of 
Charities was increased from $1,500 to 
$2,500. 

Counties having juvenile courts were 
authorized to pension dependent women 
with small children where the father is 
dead, incurably sick or totally disabled. 
The act of leaving the state by the legal 
guardian of a child, who thus plans to 
avoid the support of the child, was 
designated a felony. The same desig- 
nation was made of the man deserting 
a dependent wife. 

Failure to provide for dependent chil-. 
dren or wife was constituted a misde- 
meanor. The procedure is that a war- 
rant is sworn out in the juvenile court 
for the parent who fails to provide. He 
is arraigned in the juvenile court, and 
if he pleads guilty is ordered by the 
court to pay for the support of the child 
or children, according to their needs and 
his ability to pay. If he pleads not 
guilty he is arraigned in the criminal 
court after indictment, and tried. If 
found guilty, the criminal court judge 
determines the amount to be paid into 
the juvenile court for the support of 
the child. If he refuses or fails to make 
payment, he is arrested, brought into 
court and sent to the workhouse for a 
period not exceeding 11 months and 29 
days. The law tends to emphasize the 
desirability of making a man work and 
support his family yather than sending 
him to jail. 

Funds were appropriated to build a 
reformatory for women and the pay- 
ment to the House of the Good Shep- 
herd of a per capita cost for inmates 
committed by the courts was approved, 
to continue until the state reformatory 
is built. 

The legislature appropriated $50,000 
to begin the erection of a state sana- 
torium for the care of the tuberculous 
and passed a bill making legal the ap- 
pointment of women to any state board 
that has under its supervision women or 
children. 
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garten cnildren on May 25. 
thropy. 


FUND OF $10,000 


IN THE FALL of 1914, Tue Sur- 
vEY recorded the closing of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Des Moines, Iowa. 
After the office was closed, the business 
| men took up the matter, a guarantee of 
$10,000 was circulated and signed by 
108 guarantors. Each guarantor obli- 
gated himself to the extent of $92.60. 
The guarantee immediately reestablished 
the Associated Charities in the commun- 
ity on a firmer basis than ever before. 
The guarantors included representatives 
in every walk of life and every part of 
town. 

As a result of the publicity given, 
money began to come in. The Des 
Moines Ad Men’s Club engineered a 
publicity and financial campaign, which 
carried 10,000 letters to men and women 
not before reached by the Associated 
Charities. A week or two later 10,000 
additional letters were sent out. About 
$3,000 was received through the ad 
men’s efforts. Through their endorse- 
ment and because of the publicity given 
to an audit of the accounts of the as- 
sociation made by expert accountants, 
the Associated Charities was placed in 
an advantageous position before the 
community. Regular contributors came 
to the rescue, many of them doubling 
the amounts of former years. 

Now the Associated Charities an- 
nounces that not a penny of the guaran- 
tee will be called in as it has secured 
contributions of over $10,000. The bud- 
get is established on a firm basis and 
the Associated Charities occupies a cen- 
tral place in the philanthropic activity 
of the city. 

A new departure in policy was the 
creation of associate membership in the 
executive council. This has brought the 
aid of enthusiastic volunteer workers 


| “TV roxp BACK A GUARANTEE 


WHILE HER MOTHER WORKS 


A WINDOW-EXHIBIT, prepared by tne Cleveland Day Nursery and Free Kindergarten Association, which operates 
nine kindergartens and five nurseries, shows how the hours are spent by the children whose mothers leave taem while 
they are at work. The pictures are set in a mechanical device which keeps them continuously in motion. 

Other pictures mounted on posters; a complete miniature nursery and kindergarten, peopled with dolls dressed in 
character; and a map with colored pins to represent children, and colored streamers agitated by an electric-fan to repre- 
sent nurseries and kindergartens, are features of the exhibit. 

The exhibit found its most effective use as a background for the spring festival given in a public park by 600 kinder- 
It was prepared in co-operation with the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philan- 


who, by reason of their membership in 
the board, may attend the monthly board 
meetings. They have practically all the 
privileges of directors, even that of vot- 
ing in the absence of directors. The suc- 
cess of the Associated Charities is cred- 
ited largely to the untiring devotion of 
the secretary, Horace S. Hollingsworth. 


ESERTING PITTSBURGH FOR 
PRZEMYSL 


OLDER AND more _ pretentious 
journals might be glad of the little story 
of Harry S. published on the first page 
of Volume 1, No. 1 of Lend-a-Hand, “‘a 
plea for co-operation” which is to be 
brought out occasionally in the interest 
of the United Hebrew Relief Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. Here is the story 
in full: 

“According to information received 
from a rabbi in Lemberg, erstwhile in 
Austria, Mr. S. is fighting the Russians 
under the banner of Francis Joseph. 

“When Harry S. first left Pittsburgh 
in 1911 in order to escape paying ali- 
mony to his wife and three children, 
leaving the burden of the support and 
the protection of his family to the 
United Hebrew Relief Association, he 
thought that in Cincinnati he would se- 
cure the necessary freedom. When he 
was brought back to Pittsburgh in 
handcuffs he was very penitent and 
promised to amend his ways. He walked 
in the path of righteousness for eight 
months, when he again skipped. When 
we heard of him again he was posing 
before the maidens of Lemberg as a 
single man. The climax in this drama 
was reached when he was drafted into 
the army of the dual monarchy. 

“Which shows that the law of retribu- 
tion works out through the medium of 
war, as well.” 


UDGE GORMAN OUT OF THE 
JUVENILE COURT 


Jupce JAmes E. GorMAn of the 
Philadelphia Juvenile Court has tender- 
ed his resignation because of the failure 
of the legislature to pass a bill giving to 
the juvenile court judge the power to 
grant orders for support of children in 
their own homes. Judge Gorman felt 
that this authority was a necessary ad- 
junct to the court and that he could not 
continue the work unless empowered to 
keep dependent children with their own 
mothers. 

Prior to Judge Gorman’s appointment 
to this position a year ago the judges of 
the Juvenile Court had served on the 
rotary system, each sitting for one month 
—and each thankful when his time was 
past. 

Under the old arrangement the coun- 
ty assumed very little responsibility for 
the care’ of dependent children, and 
granted only $10,000 to $20,000 a year 
for the support of children who must be 
removed from their homes. Under 
Judge Gorman, the amount of county 
orders for 1914 increased to about $300,- 
000. 

There had been some friction between 
Judge Gorman and President Judge 
Charles L. Brown of the Municipal 
Court, but this was said to have been 
allayed, and the resignation came as a 
surprise to the community and especial- 
ly to social workers. 

Raymond MacNeille, a young man 
with no experience in social work, has 
been appointed juvenile court judge in 
the place of Judge Gorman. Judge Mac- 
Neille is an able man and his friends be- 
lieve that he will face his new duties 
seriously and will ultimately acquire 
from experience the vision and technique 
necessary for a successful juvenile court 
judge. 
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IGHTING Covenanters, inexor- 
able toward the enemy but re- 
laxing among themselves, deter- 
mined to win and seeing in sight 
“the crowning mercy” of world prohibi- 
tion—that was the picture presented by 
the Anti-Saloon League at its conven- 
tion at Atlantic City July 6-10. Finland, 
Iceland, Greenland and Russia dry; 
France prohibiting absinthe, England 
seething in a prohibition agitation led 
by no less a figure than David Lloyd- 
George; in their own country eighteen 
states dry and several in the offing— 
such was the forward march of prohi- 
bition viewed by these shrewd, twentieth- 
century Ironsides, for, taken as a whole, 
it was the old oratorical temperance 
fighter who was present. The scientist, 
doctor, manufacturer and social worker, 
with their more intensive surveys, were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Nonetheless, on every side it was 
recognized that the Chenook wind that 
had made of prohibition a scudding, 
political ship had blown across from 
science and industry. 

“Always remember,” said Captain 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, “that our 
real fight is against alcohol, which 
science has proved to be a life destroyer, 
reversing the forward march of evolu- 
tion, a specific for degeneracy.” The 
assembly saw that national prohibition 
was only an incident in what Gifford 
Pinchot called the greatest of conserva- 
tion fights, the fight against alcohol it- 
self. 

Equally strong was the recognition of 
industry’s part. For long years, declared 
the Rev. L. A. Banks of Delaware, prop- 
erty rights had been paramount, but in 
recent years human rights had forged 
their way into the public conscience, and 
out of this movement had come John 
Barleycorn’s deadly foe, the employer’s 
liability act. 

“In the old days, before this act, if a 
workingman were injured, the employer 
was sorry, very sorry, but it was the 
Providence of God and there it ended. 
But after the employer had to pay the 
bill it was no Providence of God any 
more, but an efficiency leak that must be 
stopped. Hence the safety first move- 
ment with all it has to say about the 
accidents that work back to the glass of 
beer until we get those western factory 
signs, ‘Inside a Saloon Means Outside 
this Factory’.” 

These were the two basic notes of the 
convention: alcohol is a race-destroyer, 
the race cannot afford it; alcohol is the 
great efficiency leak of the white race 
and industry cannot afford it. 

Now as to what the Anti-Saloon 
League purposes to do about it, Presi- 
dent Woolley said: “Our business is 
truth-spreading and vote-getting.” In 
short, the idea was, first, get the facts to 
the people; second, help the facts to 
make headway by clearing the road of 
the liquor traffic and the open saloon. 
“A stainless flag and a_ saloonless 
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Foward March 
of Prohibition 


By 
Elizabeth Tilton 


nation by 1920,” was the slogan. 

The social worker used to near-sight- 
ed intensive work craved careful, de- 
tailed speeches showing precisely how 
far prohibition prohibited. But that- sort 
of matter was not forthcoming. These 
old fighters from Dixie land and the 
prairies knew their particular truths as 
a mother knows truths about her chil- 
dren, not from books but from the 
shrewd sense that comes from just liv- 
ing with your problems. They stood 
firm with Gladstone, their prohibition 
principle being his simple tenet that 
whatever reduces the accessibility of an 
evil lessens the wreckage from that evil. 

They did not claim that prohibition 
was cure. They did not hope to save all 
old topers or to rescue all neurotic drink- 
ers. But the thousands of boys who 
have drinking thrust upon them by the 
extreme accessibility of liquor—these, 
with God’s help, they had girded up 
their loins to save. 

I could not but feel that in this ques- 
tion of prohibition the northeastern 
states were doing a great deal of over- 
thinking at a desk, while the West and 


the South and the world were headed ' 


straight as a die to that simple prohibi- 
tion principle that whatever reduces ac- 
cessibility reduces the wreckage of an 
evil. 

National prohibition, they said, would 
be just so much stronger than state pro- 
hibition because it removes the traffic 
not simply to the next town or state but 
out of the nation entirely; out of the 
press; out of the legislature; out of the 
land. Lawyers present also dwelt on 
the fact that federal laws are far better 
enforced than local laws. 

The most intense moments of the as- 
sembly came when the plan of action 
was outlined. 

First, there must be a war-fund; fights 
take money; two million at least were 
needed. The Rev. A. P. Baker told how 
twenty years ago when they began there 
were only three prohibition states; in 
20 years they gained six; in the last 
year nine had come in. He laid this 
sudden avalanche somewhat to the new 
method of the Anti-Saloon League of 
focussing its whole forces on each single 
state till it was won. 
it was the way to do it. 

Captain Hobson wanted $5,000,000— 


It took money but 
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a war loan taken out in bonds. He als 
believed that as the royal houses of Eng 
land, Germany and Russia were “dry,” 
the White House should be “dry.” He 
wanted the President to issue a mani- 
festo calling on the whole nation to be- — 
come total abstainers. He would also © 
prohibit the United States mail from ~ 
carrying advertisements of this “specific 
for race degeneracy, alcohol.” 

Great interest centered in the coming 
presidential contests. It was recognized 
that neither Democrats nor Republicans 
wanted the prohibition issue to come up 
at the presidential conventions next 
June, and astute politicians felt that 
Congress would see that the only way 
to keep the issue out was for Congress — 
to pass a bill allowing the amendment to — 
go to the states to be voted on before © 
the conventions. meet. That is, pass it 
next December, get it out of Congress — 
into the states at once. ¢ 

If this were not done, it was predicted © 
prohibition would certainly be heard — 
from in the conventions. Mr. Hobson 
declared that the liquor dealers were al- 
ready at work “grooming wet men’’ for 
the Republican nomination, but it was 
declared “no presidential bee shall live 
in alcohol.” Then Mr. Hobson asserted 
that Mr. Bryan had already promised 
to support President Wilson for another 
term and that the President would write 
into the Democratic platform a plank 
stating that prohibition is a matter of 
“states’ rights.” 

Southerner (from the floor): “There 
ain’t no such animal as states’ rights. 
The Yanks proved that sixty years ago.” 

Great clapping. 

Southerner: “Oh, you need not clap. 
It took you four years to beat it out of 
us. But I tell you just as we could not 
have this country half-slave and half- 
free we cannot have it half-wet and half- 
dry.” 

Mr. Hobson: “I’m a southern Demo- 
crat, but if the Democrats don’t put in a 
prohibition plank and the Republicans 
do, V’ll vote for the Republican candi- 
date.” 

Southerner: “I’m from Dixie. My 
ancestors would turn in their graves if 
I voted with the Republicans. But if 
the Democrats fail us, I’ll do it—and let 
my ancestors turn.” 

Well, there is the picture. That the 
old leaders did not approve altogether 
of this procedure is shown by the fact 
that the league later’‘went on record as 
“being against complications in partisan 
politics.” 

The gist of the matter is simply that 
prohibition as a moral and political issue 
is very strong in the South and the 
West—in the world, in fact, while a 
picture of it as it appeared in the north- 
eastern states was ludicrous or sad, ac- 
cording as one looks at it: 

New York: We’re working, of course. 
We do not expect results but we just 
work. 

[Continued on page 365.] 
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The Welcoming of Jane Addams 

GROUP of college students in 
A one of the balconies began it, 

and Carnegie Hall, filled from 

platform to roof, rang with 
three cheers and a tiger for Jane Ad- 
dams, and those who, with her, had car- 
ried the resolutions from the Women’s 
Peace Conference at The Hague to the 
war chancellors of Europe. “It’s good 
to see that peace can be as rousing as 
war,” said Miss Addams, and the mass 
meeting throughout had a feel like a 
mustering of forces. 

Anna Howard Shaw presided and the 
other speakers included Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, George Foster Peabody, 
George W. Kirchwey and Congressman 
Meyer London. A score of civic, labor, 
suffrage and peace organizations com- 
bined in holding the meeting, in conjunc- 
tion with the Woman’s Peace Party,— 
the College League of Common Sense; 
the Intercollegiate Anti-militarism Lea- 
gue; the American League for the Limi- 
tation of Armaments; International 
Polity Clubs; the Women’s Universal 
Peace Society; the Missouri Peace So- 
ciety; the New York Peace Society; the 
Chicago Peace Society; the Church 
Peace Union; the Cosmopolitan Clubs; 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League; the International Child Wel- 
fare League; the American Peace and 
Arbitration League; and the Anti-enlist- 
ment League. 

As as index of some of the forces 
aligned against war in the social life of 
the United States, the meeting was 
Significant; but a far larger significance 
lay in the message unfolded before it 
as to the forces at work under the strain 
of Europe, of which we learn little or 
nothing through the ordinary channels 
of news and diplomacy. 


T has been the genius of Hull House 
to interpret the social needs, the 
conflicts and changes going on in the type 
city of America, to reach down into the 
hearts of great neighborhoods and racial 
groups and make them articulate. In 
every capital of Europe men and women 
who had been in touch with Hull House 
or knew its spirit put sources of informa- 
tion at Miss Addams’ disposal; but pri- 
marily she applied the gift of Halsted 
street to unofficial and obscure cabinets 
made up of nurses, and wounded sol- 


As an Ancient American 


Jane Addams Home 


By the Editor ol The New York Times. 


VERY one will be glad to welcome 
Miss JANE AppamMs. back, and 

this includes those of her admirers 
and well-wishers who were sorry to 
see her go. These will hope that the 
next time there is to be a demon- 
stration of the folly of those who 
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diers, and mothers and fathers whose 
sans had been at the front and come 
back and gone to the front again; of 
labor leaders and journalists and uni- 
versity students, of men and women who 
in trade, or science, or the arts, had had 
some genuine experience in internation- 
alism. 

“If five people got together in this 
city and talked peace they would all be 
under arrest before the day was out,” 
said one American ambassador. Miss 
Addams had that morning met with 
thirty-five. She met with Socialists 
aghast at the violence done by the war 
to their international views, but begin- 
ning to get their second wind; with 
groups of Christians and Jews whose 
conceptions of a united human family 
were outraged. She came in touch with 
Das Bund des Neues Vaterland in Ger- 
many, the Union of Democratic Control 
in England, and the beginnings of a simi- 
lar organization in France, new types 
of pacifist organizations, thrown up by 
the war, taking the place of the old 
leaders, who with few exceptions were 
bowled over by the flood-tide of mili- 
tarism. 

But these little groups of peace peo- 
ple have no adequate means of com- 
munication—the Berne Bureau is too 
timid, the press of each country too cen- 
sored, and it was through first-hand 
sources, through those obscure cabinets 
of wounded soldiers, and nurses, and 
parents whose sons had come back from 
the trenches and returned, that Miss 
Addams probed deepest into the com- 
mon life. And from them she comes 
back with a message of human nature in 
revolt, of hedged-in, harassed peoples 
who have had no say as to whether they 
should fight each other. “If the ele- 
mental passions only had a chance they 
would heal this thing,” is the way she 
puts it. It is as if you should parcel 


off the Atlantic Ocean with great bulk- 


heads into private seas, and block the 
Gulf Stream in its course. 

This is Miss Addams’ first message :— 
of a great tidal change against war in 
the hearts and minds of Europe—a 
change bound up with the new genera- 
tion, with the coming of women into 
public affairs, with the insurgent labor 
movements and with internationalism in 
a hundred phases. Evidence of these 
promptings toward revolution against a 
militaristic, nationalistic ordering of 
Europe is brought back by an observer 
of unexampled social insight. In the 
long run, they may make up her larger 
message. 


HE second message is kindred to 
the first. It is less prophetic—more 
immediate and practical. 
mony she brings back from the for- 
eign offices of Europe. With but one 
exception was the coming of Miss Ad- 
dams, Dr. Jacobs and their associates 
treated lightly. “Our mission was 
simple, naive, a foolish thing to do, if 
you please, but it was welcome,” says 
their leader. “The officials talked freely 
to us because we were so unofficial, so 
feeble, perhaps. But we came away 
with the impression that they were like 
men in a beleaguered city, these men in 
the foreign offices of the countries at 
war—that they got only what was sent 
in to them.” 
What they gave out to these visitors, 
without the remotest chance for pre- 
arrangement, was much the same thing. 
When the delegates broke through the 
crust of capital after capital they found 
men high in the civil group of each 
country who knew that they could not 
start mediation because it would be 
taken as a sign of weakness, but who 
with the passage of months had had it 
burned into them that war was too 
bungling an implement of adjustment, 
that the strain was too horrible, and who 
groped toward the chance that would 
come if negotiations were presented in 
such a form by an outside power that 
they could be received with honor. 

The statesmen of Europe are much 
readier for advances from us than 
American diplomacy or the people of 
America have dreamed of. That is the 
second and challenging message brought 
by Miss Addams. PA Ueke 


—and a Young Englishman, Look at the Adventure 


A Breath of Fresh Air 


By the Editor of the Cambridge Magazine 


HE International Congress at the Hague has not only brought a breath of 

fresh air into the unhealthy atmosphere which envelopes the most terrible calamity 
the world has known; it has established a precedent in history. Moreover, it has 
inaugurated a policy which should dwarf and include all the purely national 
feminist activities of the past, and, with every step forward that it inspires, bring 
nearer to realisation the hopes of women in every land. And not of women only 
but of all who now deplore the horror they have been powerless to avert. 


It is the testi- . 
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From The New York Times—Con- 
tinued. 


think peace can be brought about by 
stopping a war it will fall to the lot 
of some one less generally respected 
than she is to make it. For Miss 
ApDAMS is a citizen too highly valued 
for any one to see her engaged in 
such melancholy enterprises without 
a feeling of pain. 

Her tour of the European Chan- 
celleries for the purpose of urging 
them to make peace has been of ser- 
vice to the world. It has shown to 
all thinking persons in an objective 
way the weakness and silliness of 
those who clamor for an ending of 
the war on any terms, without re- 
gard to what that implies. She does 
not know it, but she and they have 
been doing what they could to bring 
about not peace, but war. They have 
been asking the democratic nations 
of Europe to drop their arms and 
give Germany time to make the next 
attack, warned by this experience 
what mistakes to avoid and how to 
make the next onslaught more dead- 
ly and certain. They have asked, 
though they do not know it, for a 
truce in which each nation will work 
feverishly for the resumption of the 
battle on more terrible ‘terms. For- 
tunately for the world, Germany in 
planning her attack made certain 
great mistakes which went far to 
neutralize the effect of her great and 
fearful preparation for it. These 
mistakes she will not commit again 
if the nations she imperils give her, 
under the false name of “peace,” 
time and opportunity for the next 
assault upon the world. 

All this Miss Appams: has pre- 
sented in concrete form. For months 
we have seen her flitting from capital 
to capital, asking the nations to lay 
down their arms. She has asked 
France to lay down its arms, that a 
few years hence Germany may make 
her way to Paris without being de- 
flected at the Marne. She has asked 
England to stop fighting, that Ger- 
many may make her next warfare 
on the coast and on English ship- 
ping surer and fatal. She has asked 
Russia to give in, that in a few 
years Germany may be strong en- 
ough to enable Austria to conquer 
the gallant little kingdom of Serbia. 
Everywhere she has been met with 
courtesy, and her errand has been 
futile. 

On her return she is welcomed 
chiefly by those who think she has 
been doing a great work for peace. 
She has, in fact, been doing what 
she could for war, and not only for 
war, but for the ultimate downfall 
of democratic institutions in Europe 
and for the extinction of the “little 
peoples” ; for more bloodshed, for 
more militarism, for the policy of 
conquest; for new Belgiums, more 
Serbias, for Lusitanias without end. 
It is well that the demonstration of 
the sad folly of peace-at-any-price 
should be given, but it is much to be 
regretted that it was JANE AppAMS 
who gave it. 


[The reader will readily distinguish 
between asserted facts, and opinion, 
im the above. The asserted facts con- 
cern Miss Addams and, practically 
without exception, are untrue-—THE 
Eprror. ] 


’ From the Cambridge Magazine—C ontinued 


Perhaps those of us who are young can see this most clearly. We have — 


grown up solely in the promise of the past ten years, years which seemed so full 
of hope for the future, and which revealed for the first time the need that women 
should help in the constructive social work that was ripe for execution. Hence 
the catastrophe presents itself to us in a different light from that in which the 
middle-aged and the old folk appear for the most part to regard it. An old man 


must often chiefly wish that he had died before the fatal moment came; with few ~ 


exceptions, the middle-aged seem too obsessed by the cares and troubles the war 
has brought to do anything more glorious than hound the young of all nations 
on to their doom. But the troubles of the young are of a different order. It is 
we who will have to live the lives. we have scarce begun in the world that our 
fathers have laid waste. It is we who will have to build up anew the ruined fabric 
of civilisation. Above all it is the young who are offered in holocausts to a Moloch 
they have never worshipped; or who, if they escape the butchery itself, enter life 
maimed in the loss of those friendships that can never be replaced and of those 
ideals that will perhaps have lost their meaning. 

That is the way we have to put it in words, but when the words are written 
they sound silly and sentimental. That is not the way it is really thought of. The 
sacrifice, if made, is ‘made gladly and without fuss; the loss, if it comes, can be 
accepted without dramatic obituary moaning; above all, there is no foaming at the 
mouth. And this is where we fail to understand the older generation. This frenzy 
of bitterness and hatred, this subsidiary war of old men’s words, fills most young 
men with amazement. As a young officer in one of our most famous regiments 
wrote a few weeks ago in the Cambridge Magazine: 


“To many of us, I am sure, for I can judge of others by myself, the 
greatest trial that this war has brought is that it has released the old men 
from all restraining influences and has let them loose upon the world. The 
city editors, the retired majors, the amazons, and last, but I fear not least, 
the Venerable Archdeacons, have never been so free from contradiction. 
Just when the younger generation was beginning to take its share in the 
affairs of the world, and was hoping to counteract the Victorian influences 
of the older generation, this war has come to silence us—permanently or 
temporarily as the case may be. Meanwhile the old men are having field 
days on their own. In our name (and for our sakes as they pathetically 
imagine), they are doing their very utmost, it would seem, to perpetuate, by 
their appeals to hate, intolerance, and revenge, those very follies which have 
produced the present conflagration.” 


“Permanently or temporarily, as the case may be’—that is the tragedy! And 
herein lies the significance of the congress. At a time when all the best of the 
younger men—the men who see visions—are silenced, and when men, as men, are 
powerless to move against the influences and prejudices which beset their action 
in time of war, the appeal to women was clear. One day the efforts of those who 
surmounted all obstacles and inaugurated the new movement in tangible form will 
receive the praise that is their due. ; 


ODAY, even the blindest can see that the congress must lead on to that great 

international organisation of women, on which the creation of a new public opin- 

ion depends, an organisation which will be inspired not only by the natural desire to 

put an end to the misery and suffering which war entails, but by the mere knowl- 

edge that in war and militarism lies the real enemy of women’s progress and 

emancipation. That is the lesson of history, and today the truth is only too plain 

for all to see. But the world is not yet converted, and the direction for future 

activity is therefore clear. The congress has already formulated the first great 
condition of permanent advance: 

“The necessity of so directing the education of children that their thoughts 

and desires may be directed towards the ideal of constructive peace.” 

The future of education lies in the hands of women, could they but realise 
their power, and realise, too, the fatal influence of the schoolmasters and historians 
of today—unconscious militarists almost to a man! But the second necessity was 
not formulated at the congress, and I would state it thus: 


“The need for securing and supporting a press which shall fearlessly put 
forward the ideals of the women’s international movement now for the first 
time conscious of its task, and shall serve as a centre of activity, and a 
means of propaganda, encouragement, and inter-communication.” 


] T is surprising to find how little realisation there is of the power of the press to- 

day, for good or for evil; and without an effective and independent organ, both 
for the national groups and for the international federation, pmost of the labour 
of propaganda work will be wasted—unknown and) unstable. An effective and 
recognised press is the first immediate need. Such a press, one might be led to 
hope, will grow out of the present publication, or out of work similar to that 
done by Jus Suffragii, work which has been absolutely vital to the progress already 
made. That is a question of finance, serious, and continuous, though judicious 
co-operation with allied movements may accelerate the process. In such a work 
all can help, as they have helped for similar ends in the past; and the demand for 
immediate concentration on education is also made on all. 

The next steps in the actual organisation are clearly the task of the leaders 
who have already achieved so much. Let us hope that the joy brought by the first 
gust of fresh air will encourage them to hasten the steady wind that may soon 
become a gale—strong enough to disperse: the clouds of hate and despair that 
accumulate whenever the well-balanced minds and ripe experience of strong, silent 
men succeed in turning into a slaughter-house the world that has hitherto sub- 
mitted to their unaided governance. 
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young men against an old man’s Europe—of women who 
know the cost of life—of statesmen who are beginning to 


dread that militarism will be entrenched and civil rights will be 
broken down in each country if the settlement of the war comes 


through bloodshed rather than negotiation. 


perience when brought face to 
face with so much _ genuine 
emotion and high patriotism as 
Europe exhibits at the present moment. 
You become very much afraid of 
generalizing. The situation is so con- 
fused, so many wild and weird things 
are said about it, that you are afraid 
to add one word that is not founded 
upon absolutely first-hand impressions 
and careful experience; because, for 
the world, you would not add a bit 
to this already overwhelming  con- 
fusion. And you do not come back,— 
at least I do not,—from these various 
warring countries with any desire to let 
loose any more emotion upon the world. 
You feel that what is needed above all 
else is some careful understanding,— 
some human touch, if you please, in this 
over-involved and over-talked-of situa- 
tion in which so much of'the world finds 
itself in dire confusion and bloodshed. 
You get afraid of tall talk; you do not 
know where words may lead the people 
to whom you are speaking. They seem 
to have acquired such a fearful signifi- 
cance and seem to have power over the 
very issues of life and death itself. 

And so I should like, if I might, for 
a few moments, to tell as simply as I 
can, the experiences which we had at 
The Hague. Some have been much too 
kind to call me the leader of that move- 
ment, for I was not, in any sense of the 
word. It was convened and-called to- 
gether by a group of European women, 
and only after all the arrangements were 
made did we know about it in America, 
and consent to go. They were anxious 
to have a woman from a neutral coun- 
try to serve as president, and it was 
safer to have the neutral country as far 
away as possible, and America was the 
furthest away. Therefore, I think 
America was chosen. 

The women who called the congress 
were sure that, although during this last 
year none of the great international 
congresses, in science and arts or the 
most abstract subjects, had dared to 
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ISS ADDAMS’ address at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Friday night, July 9, was her gen- 
eral public statement of the out- 
come of the pilgrimage of dele- 
gates from The Hague Conference 
of Women to the capitals of six of 
the warring nations, This ver- 
batim report is published through 
the courtesy of the Church Peace 


Umon. It has some of the im- 
felicities of rapid delivery and 
transcription and has not been 


vised by Miss Addams; but it af- 
fords the reader one great com- 
pensation—a fresh sense of the 
spoken words through which Miss 
Addams first put before her fellow 
Americans the message she 


brought back from the countries at 
war.—THE Epitor. 


meet; they were quite sure that the wom- 
en who had been meeting during many 
years, in such conventions as Dr. Shaw 
has described, that at least a few of 
them could come together and in all 
sobriety and in all friendliness discuss 
their common aims and the terrible stake 
which they all had together in this war. 
That faith as you know, was well 
grounded, and for three days and a half 
with much less friction than is usual in 
the ordinary meetings of men or women, 
so far as I know them, the women met 
there at The Hague and formulated 
their series of resolutions. I will con- 
fess that the first day we were a little 
cautious. We skated, as it were, more 
or less on thin ice, because we did not 
know how far we dared venture in 
freedom of expression. One of the 
Dutch committee came to me and whis- 
pered almost in a stage whisper: “I 
think you ought to know that the hall is 
full of police, not only those supplied 
by The Hague, but some of them sup- 
plied by the government itself because 
they fear trouble.” We told them we 
should be happy to have the police there 
to listen to our deliberations, and to call 
upon them if needed! It seemed as if 


every one was nervous, and I will ad- 
mit that there was an element of risk, 
if you please, in asking women to come; 
but they did come from twelve different 
countries, in the midst of the strain un- 
der which Europe is now laboring. 

On the last day of that conference it 
was suggested that the resolutions be 
carried by committees to the various 
governments of Europe, and to the 
President of the United States. Some of 
us felt that the congress had ended 
very happily, that we had proceeded day 
by day in good will and understanding, 
and that it was perhaps unfortunate to 
venture further. But the resolution was 
passed, and two committees set forth. 
One committee to the north, consisting 
of a woman from the side of the allies, 
and a woman from the side of the Ger- 
mans, and also two women from the 
neutral nations, have visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Russia. We 
have had cables from them from time 
to time. They were received by the 
prime ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment in all of the countries as well as 
by the ministers of foreign affairs. 
They have been reported in Italy and 
Holland, and will arrive in America we 
hope within a week or two. You can- 
not tell how long it may take to cross 
the ocean now because you may quite 
easily be held up in the English chan- 
nel or some other crucial trade route 
for some ten or twelve days. 

The other committee consisting of the 
vice-president and the president of the 
congress, women from the two neutral 
nations, from Holland and from Ameri- 
ca, set forth to visit the other coun- 
tries. 

We were received in each of the 
capitals, in London, in Berlin, in Buda- 
pest, in Rome, in Paris and in Havre, 
where the Belgian government is now 
established. We took in also Switzer- 
land and Holland, although they are neu- 
tral, and Rome should be counted twice 
for we visited the Vatican; or nine 
visits in all. We were received in each 
case by the minister of foreign affairs, 
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and by the chancellor or prime minister, 
and in all of the countries we saw mem- 
bers of Parliament and other men who 
are responsible for governmental poli- 
cies. 

It is too much to hope to reach the 
mind of everyone in a huge audience 
like this, but I should like to reproduce 
in the minds of some of you some of the 
impressions made by this pilgrimage of 
ours, if you choose to call it so, going to 
and fro from one government to an- 
other, as we did to nine governments in 
the space of five weeks. 


HE first thing which was striking 

is this, that the same causes and 
reasons for the war were heard every- 
Where. Each warring nation solemnly 
assured you it is fighting under the im- 
pulse of self-defense. Each of the war- 
ring nations I assure you feels it is 
fighting to preserve its own traditions 
and its own ideals from those who would 
come in and disturb and destroy those 
high traditions and those ideals. And in 
one tongue or another, or translated into 
English, we heard the identical phrases. 
Going as rapidly as we did, from one 
country to another, I almost knew what 
to expect and what phrases were coming 
next, after a foreign minister had be- 
gun. 


NOTHER thing which we found 
very striking was that in practi- 
cally all of the foreign offices including 
those two foreign offices, one of which 
I suppose to be leading one side and one 
the other side of this conflict, the men 
said—again in very similar phrases,— 
that a nation at war cannot make nego- 
tiations and that a nation at war cannot 
even express willingness to receive nego- 
tiations, for if it does either, the enemy 
will at once construe it as a symptom 
of weakness; and when the terms are 
made the side which first suggested ne- 
gotiations will suffer as being construed 
the side that was weaker and was suing 
for peace. 

But they said, in all of these foreign 
offices, that if some other power pre- 
sented propositions,—if neutral people, 
however they might be gotten together, 
people who would command the respect 
of the foreign offices to whom their 
propositions would be presented—if a 
small conference were willing to get to- 
gether to study the situation seriously 
and to make propositions, one, two, 
three—even if they were turned down 
over and over again until something 
were found upon which negotiations 
might commence, there is none of the 
warring nations that would not be glad 
to receive such service. Now that came 
to us unequivocally. 

We presented to each of the chancel- 
leries our resolutions, but we talked 
for the most part about the possibility 
of substituting negotiations for military 
processes. Now, it is very easy for a 


minister to say: “This country will 
never receive negotiations; we are go- 
ing to drive the enemy out inch by inch,” 
but it is pretty hard for him to say 
it to one or two or three or four women 
who are sitting there, and asking: “If 
a proposition were presented to you, 
which seemed to you feasible,—if some- 
thing were presented to you which might 
mean the beginning of further negotia- 
tions between yourselves and your 
enemies, would you decline such a prop- 
osition? Would you feel justified to go 
on sacrificing the young men of your 
country in order to obtain through blood- 
shed what might be obtained through 
negotiations,—the very thing for which 
your foreign office was established?” 
No minister, of course, is willing to say 
that he would. No minister would be 
willing, of course, to commit himself 
for a moment to such a policy. That 
we found everywhere. 


HERE was another thing which 
was impressed upon us all of the 
time, and in all of the countries which 
we visited. Although each is tremen- 
dously united at the present moment, al- 
though there is no break that can be 
seen or heard anywhere on the part 
of the people fighting together—that they 
wish the war to cease or that they are 
going to divide into parties, one party 
to oppose the other—while they are thus 
united in this tremendous national con- 
sciousness, there was manifested in 
every country two general lines of ap- 
proach. One finds expression in the 
military party which believes that the 
matter can be settled only upon a mili- 
tary basis; the other, a civil party, which 
very much deprecates this exaltation of 
militarism, which says that the longer 
the war runs on, the more the military 
parties are being established as censors 
of the press and in all sorts of other 
places which they ordinarily do not oc- 
cupy;-that the longer the war goes on 
the more the military power is break- 
ing down all of the safeguards of civil 
life and of civil government, and that 
consequently the harder will it be for 
civil life and for the rights of civil 
life to re-establish themselves over the 
rights and power of the military. The 
more desperately they cling to their 
army, the more absolute is the power 
and the glory of that army. The people 
who represent the civil view of life, 
in the midst of this patriotic fervor, 
in the midst of this devotion to the 
army, see that and long for some other 
form of settlement,—for some other 
form of approach to this terrible, con- 
fused situation long for it one month 
more than they did the month before. 
As you go from one country to an- 
other, you can only say for yourself 
and say it to the citizens as you have 
opportunity, that if this war is ever to 
be settled through negotiations,—and 
sometime it must be, heaven knows 
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when,—but sometime 


istence—you say to these men: “Why not 


begin now before the military becomes” 


even further entrenched? Why not be- 
gin now when you still have enough 
power to hold them to their own state- 
ments, to hold them to their own pur- 
poses, and not allow them to rule and 
control the absolute destinies of the na- 
tion ?” 


Now, I am quite aware that in every — 
country we met, broadly speaking, the © 


civil people and not the military people. 
I am quite aware that it was natural for 
us to see the pacifists, if you please,— 
although they are hardly known under 
that name;—that it was more natural 
for us to meet and know the people who 
were on that side of life, instead of the 


military side of life. But because we did ~ 


meet dozens of them, I am willing to be- 


men must stop 
fighting and return to their normal ex-_ 


lieve that there must be many more of — 


the same type of mind in every coun- 
try; quite as loyal as the military peo- 
ple, quite as eager for the growth and 
development of their own ideals and 
their own standard of living; but believ- 
ing with all their hearts that the mili- 
tary message is a wrong message, which 
cannot in the end establish those things 
which are so dear to their hearts. 


N ow. that is something to work up- 

on. When peace comes, it must 
come through the people within those 
countries having some sort of claim to 
the same type of mind and the same 
type of people who are dwelling in other 
countries. 

At present they have no means of 
communication. They say that undes 
the censorship of the press one man 
cannot tell how many other men are 
feeling as he does or believing as he 
does. Although he is a comrade in 
mind, and may be living in the next 
street, or in the next town, he does not 
know how many there are. He cannot 
get them together. In our modern 
cities with their huge agglomeration of 
human beings, we communicate largely 
through the daily press. We cannot find 
out public opinion in any other way. 
Poor method as it seems, it is, after 
all, all that we have worked out as yet. 
And in the warring countries nothing 
goes into the press except those things 
which the military censors deem fit and 
proper. 

So as we went About, people would 
say to us, in regard to the press, if you 
see So and So, say a word about lessen- 
ing the censorship. And we said, No, 
we can talk about but this one thing. 
We cannot carry messages from the 
citizens to their governments. But over 
and over again this request was made. 
And as we got back to one country 
from another, they would say: “Are 
people talking like that there? That is 
just the way we are talking here.” But 
they do not know each other from one 
country to another. And the individuals 
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annot find each other within the coun- 
ry itself. 


N each of the warring nations there 

is this other point of similarity. 
senerally speaking, we heard every- 
Jvhere that this war was an old man’s 
war; that the young men who were dy- 
ng, the young men who were doing the 
Jighting, were not the men who wanted 
-he war, and were not the men who be- 
lieved in the war; that somewhere in 
/:hurch and state, somewhere in the high 
Solaces of society, the elderly people, the 
JImiddle-aged people, had _ established 
themselves and had convinced them- 
selves that this was a righteous war, 
that this war must be fought out, and the 
young men must do the fighting. 

Now, this is a terrible indictment, and 
I admit that I cannot substantiate it. I 
can only give it to you as an impression, 
but I should like to bring one or two de- 
tails before you to back it up, so to 
speak. 

I thought when I got up I shouldn’t 
mention the word German or the word 
allies, but perhaps if I give an example 
from Germany and then an example 
from the allies, I will not get into 
trouble. 

We met a young man in Switzerland. 
He had been in the trenches for three 
months, had been wounded and had been 
sent to Switzerland to be cured. » He had 
developed tuberculosis and the physician 
among us thought he would scarcely 
live thrée months. But he thought he 
was being cured, and he was speaking 
his mind before he went back to the 
trenches. He was, I suppose, what one 
would call a fine young man, but not an 
exceptional young man. He had had a 
gymnasium education. He had been in 
business with his father, had traveled in 
South Africa; had traveled in France, 
England, and Holland, in the line of 
business. He had come to know men as 
mensch, that gute menschen were to 
be found in every land. And now here 
he was, at twenty-eight, facing death be- 
cause he was quite sure when he went 
back to the trenches that death awaited 
him. This is what he said: Never 
during that three months and a half had 
he once shot his gun in a way that could 
possibly hit another man. He said that 
nothing in the world could make him kill 
another man. He could be ordered into 
the trenches; he could be ordered to go 
through the motions, but the final act 
was in his own hands and with his own 
conscience. And he said: “My brother 
is an officer.” (He gave the name of 
his brother, gave his title; he wasn’t 
concealing anything; he was quite too 
near death’s door to have any shifting 
and concealing). “He never shoots 
anything; he never shoots in a way that 
will kill. And I know dozens and doz- 
ens of young men who do not.” 

We had a list given to us by the wom- 
an at the head of a hospital in one Ger- 
man city of five young Germans who 


had been cured and were ready to be 
sent back to the trenches, when they 
committed suicide, not because they 
were afraid of being killed, but because 
they were afraid they might be put into 
a position where they would have to kill 
someone else. 

We heard stories of that sort from 
France. We talked with nurses in hos- 
pitals; we talked with convalescent sol- 
diers; we talked to the mothers of sol- 
diers who had come back on furlough 
and had gone into the trenches; and in 
all of these countries we learned that 
there are surprising numbers of young 
men and old men who will not do any 
fatal shooting because they think that 
no one has the right to command them 
to do that thing. 


[NX order to be quite fair and square, I 

shall next give my testimony from 
England. JI quote a letter published in 
the Cambridge Magazine at Cambridge 
University and written by a young man 
who had gone to the front. I didn’t 
visit Cambridge, but I did visit Oxford. 
The universities are almost depleted of 
young men. The great majority of them 
have gone into the war. This is what 
this young man wrote: 


“The greatest trial that this war 
has brought is that it has released 
the old men from all restraining in- 
fluences, and has let them loose upon 
the world. The city editors, the re- 
tired majors, the amazons [women 
are included, you see] and last, but 
I fear, not least, the venerable arch- 
deacons, have never been so free 
from contradiction. Just when the 
younger generation was beginning to 
take its share in the affairs of the 
world, and was hoping to counteract 
the Victorian influences of the older 
generation, this war has come to 
silence us,—permanently or tempor- 
arily as the case may be. Meanwhile, 
the old men are having field days on 
their own. In our name, and for our 
sakes as they pathetically imagine, 
they are doing their very utmost, it 
would seem, to perpetuate, by their ap- 
peals to hate, intolerance and revenge, 
those very follies which have produced 
the present conflagration.” 


I am not going to tell of many things 
that were said because I think there 
have been, for the present, too many 
things said: but the mothers would say 
to us: “It was hard to see that boy 
go because he did not believe in war; 
he did not belong to a generation that 
believes in war.” 

One of the leading men of Europe, 
whose name you would instantly recog- 
nize if I felt at liberty to give it, said: 
“Tf this war could have been postponed 
for ten years—perhaps,” he said, “I will 
be safe and say, twenty years,—war 
would have been impossible in Europe, 
because of the tremendous revolt 
against it in the schools and the uni- 
versities.” 

I am quite sure when I say that, that 
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it is a partial view. J am quite sure 
that there are thousands of young men 
in the trenches feeling that they are 
performing the highest possible duties. 
I am quite sure that the spirit of right- 
eousness is in the hearts of most of 
them, at least of many of them; but that 
throughout there are to be found these 
other men who are doing violence to 
the highest teachings which they know. 

It seemed to me at times as if the 
difference between the older generation 
and the new, is something we appre- 
hended dimly in each country,—that the 
older men believed more in abstractions, 
shall I say; that when they talked of 
patriotism, when they used certain 
theological or nationalistic words, these 
meant more to them than they did to 
the young men; that the young men had 
come to take life much more from the 
point of view of experience; that they 
were much more—pragmatic (I suppose 
I could have said in Boston: I don’t 
know how well it will go in New York) 
—that they had come to take life much 
more empirically; and when they went 
to the trenches and tested it out, they 
concluded that it did not pay, that it 
was not what they wanted to do with 
their lives. 

I saw an old Quaker in England who 
said: “My sons are not fighting, they 
are sweeping mines.” The Quakers are 
very clever in distinguishing between 
what they will or will not do. This 
Quaker explained to me that his sons 
allow themselves to sweep mines but 
they do not allow themselves to fire 
mines. They are doing this, that and 
the other thing. “It is strange to me,” 
he said, “because they never went to 
Quaker meetings, but they are awfully 
keen now on being consistent.” Now, 
there you are. I think it was the dif- 
ference again between the older genera- 
tion and the new. This again may be 
a superficial impression, but such as it 
is, we had it in every single country, 
one after the other. 


ET me say just a word about the 
women in the various countries. 
The belief that a woman is against war 
simply and only because she is a woman 
and not a man, does not, of course, hold. 
In every country there are many, many 
women who believe that the war is 
inevitable and righteous, and that the 
highest possible service is being per- 
formed by their sons who go into the 
army; just as there are thousands of 
men believing that in every country; 
the majority of women and men doubt- 
less believe that. 

But the women do have a sort of 
pang about it. Let us take the case 
of an artist, an artist who is in an 
artillery corps, let us say, and is com- 
manded to fire upon a wonderful thing, 
say St. Mark’s at Venice, or the duomo 
at Florence, or any other great archi- 
tectural and beautiful thing. I am sure 


he would have just a little more com- 
punction than the man who had never 
given himself to creating beauty and 
did not know the cost of it. There is 
certainly that deterrent. on the part of 
the women, who have nurtured these sol- 
diers from the time they were little 
things, who brought them into the world 
and brought them up to the age of 
fighting, and now see them destroyed. 
That curious revolt comes out again 
and again, even in the women who are 
most patriotic and who say: “I have 
five and a son-in-law in the 
trenches. I wish I had more sons to 
give.” Even those women, when they 
are taken off their guard, give a certain 
protest, a certain plaint against the 
whole situation which very few men 
I think are able to formulate. 

Now, what is it that these women 
do in the hospitals? They nurse the 
men back to health and send them to 
the trenches, and the soldiers say to 
them: “You are so good to us when 
we are wounded, you do everything in 
the world to make life possible and to 
restore us; why do you not have a little 
pity for us when we are in the trenches? 
Why do you not put forth a little of 
this same effort and this same tender- 
ness to see what might be done to pull 
us out of those miserable places?” 

That testimony came to us, not from 
the nurses of one country, and not 
from the nurses who were taking care 
of the soldiers on one side, but from 
those who were taking care of them 
upon every side. 


sons 


And it seems to make it quite clear 
that whether we are able to recognize 
it or not, there has grown up a genera- 
tion in Europe, as there has doubtless 
grown up a generation in America, who 
have revolted against war. It is a god 
they know not of, that they are not 
willing to serve; because all of their 
sensibilities and their training upon 
which their highest ideals depend, revolt 
against the whole situation. 


OW it seems to me this:—and bear 

in mind that the papers were 
much too kind when they said that I 
was going to advise the President. 
I never dreamed of advising him or of 
formulating plans. That last will have 
to be done when the others have re- 
turned—I should never venture alone 
to do anything of the sort. But this, 
it seems to me, broadly speaking, might 
be true, that a set of people could be 
gotten together who are international, 
out of their own experience. You know, 
of course, that the law is the least in- 
ternational thing we have! We have 
an international body of science; a man 
takes the knowledge of the science to 
which he is devoted, and deals with 
that knowledge, and he doesn’t ask 
whether it was gathered together by 
Englishmen or Germans. We have an 
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international postal system, a tremen- 
dous international commerce, and a 
tremendous international finance; inter- 
nationalism in all sorts of fields. But 
the law lags behind, and perhaps will 
lag behind for a long time, quite as many 
of our most settled customs have never 
been embodied in law at all. 


If men could be brought together who 
have had international experience, who 
have had it so long and so unconscious- 
ly that they have come to think not 
merely in internationalistic terms, but in 
the realities of the generation in 
which they have been doing the thing— 
whether business or labor or any other 
thing which has become so tremendously 
international—if they could be brought 
together, they could be asked to try to 
put the very best mind they have not 
as representing one country or another 
country, but as representing human life 
and human experience as it has been 
lived during the last ten years in Europe. 

They could be asked what it is that 
has brought about this situation. Does 
Servia need a seaport? Is that what 
is the matter with Servia? I won’t 
mention any of the other warring 
countries because I might get into diffi- 
culties; but is this thing or that thing 
needed? What is it from the human 
standpoint, from the social standpoint? 
Is it necessary to feed the people of 
Europe—who are, as you know, so 
underfed in all of the southern por- 
tions of Europe—is it necessary, in order 
to feed them, to get the wheat out of 
Russia? Then in heaven’s name, let us 
have warm water harbors in order to 
get that wheat out of Russia. 


Let us not consider it from the point 
of view of the claims of Russia, or of 
the counterclaims of someone else; but 
consider it from the point of view of 
the needs of Europe. If men with that 
temper, and that experience, and that 
sort of understanding of life were to 
begin to make propositions to the vari- 
ous governments, men who would not 
placate the claims of one government and 
set them over against the claims of an- 
other government, but would look at the 
situation from a humane standpoint,—lI 
am sure, at the least (from my knowl- 
edge of dozens of men in all of the coun- 
tries who talked with me about the situ- 
ation) that that sort of negotiation 
would be received. Now that does not 
seem an impossible thing. 


ERHAPS the most shocking impres- 
sion left upon one’s mind is this, that 
various countries the temper 
necessary for continuing the war is 
worked up and fed largely by the things 
which have occurred in the war itself. 
Germany has done this; the allies have 
done that; somebody tried to do this 
and somebody else tried to do that, and 
we foiled them by doing that. Now, I 
submit that no, shall I say, plain mother 
who found two children fighting,—not 
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for any cause which they stated, but b 
cause “he did that” and “I did this, and 
therefore he did that to me,”—that sucl 
a woman would say “this can’t go on.’ 
It leads to nothing but continuous hatre 
and quarreling. 

Let us say that there are two groups 
of boys in a boys’ club, and I have much 
experience of that sort in boys’ clubs. 
to draw upon. If one says, “We did this 
because the other fellows did that,” you 
will simply have to say, “I won’t go into 
the rights and wrongs of this, but this 
thing must stop, because it leads no-— 
where and gets nowhere.” And so with 
larger groups. 
that have gone on for weeks, with the 
original cause quite lost sight of. I sub-— 


mit that something of the same sort is 


happening in Europe now. 
They are going on because of the 


things which have been done in the war; — 


We all know the strikes © 


but that certainly is a very curious cause — 


for continuing the war. 
needs, it seems to me, and to many of 


And what it © 


us, is a certain touch of human nature. © 


The human nature in the trenches would 
heal them over; the kindly people in the 
various countries would not support the 


selves would resume their own business,. 
—that of negotiation versus that of mili- 
tary affairs—if human nature can be 
released instead of being kept at the 
boiling pitch as it is all the time by out- 


rages here and there and somewhere — 


else. I do not know how that is 
to be brought about, and I admit that 
this is a very simple analysis of a 
very serious and complex situation. 
But when you go about and see the same 
sort of sorrow everywhere, see the tre- 
mendous loss of life in these countries, 
when you find that you can’t talk to a 
woman on any subject, however remote 
from the war, without finding at once 
that she is in the deepest perplexity,— 
that while she is carrying herself brave- 
ly and going on with her accustomed 
activities because she thinks thereby 
that she is serving her country, her heart 
is being torn all the time,—it is borne in 
upon you that at last human nature must 
revolt. The fanatical feeling which is 
so high in every country, and which is 
so fine in every country, cannot last. 
The wave will come down. The crest 
cannot be held indefinitely. Then men 
must see the horrible things which have 
happened; they will have to soberly 
count up the loss df life, and the debt 
they have settled upon themselves for 
years to come. 


I COULD go on and tell many things 

that we saw. The Pope himself 
gave us an audience of half an hour. 
The men with religious responsibility 
feel keenly what has happened in Europe 
—that while the various countries see in 
the war a throwback of civilization, the 
church sees it as a throwback to religion 
—breeding animosities and tearing and 
rending the work of years. And yet we 
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war longer, and the foreign offices them- — 


‘The Revolt Against War 


are all apparently powerless to do the 
one thing which might end it. I do not 
say end it. We did not talk peace as 
we went about. It would merely confuse 
the issue. (And, in truth, isn’t it hide- 
ous that whole nations find the word 
peace intolerable?) We said: “Why not 
see what can be done to arrive at some 
form of coming together—to discover 
what might be done—in the place of the 
settlement which is now being fought out 
through military processes?” And that 
was as far as we were able to go with 
clearness and safety, and upon that plat- 
form we were met with the greatest— 
someone said courtesy—it was to my 
mind more than courtesy. It was re- 
ceived, as one Englishman expressed it, 
like a breath of fresh air, this coming in 
at last of someone to talk of something 
that was not of war. We went into the 
room of one of the prime ministers of 
Europe, a large, grizzled, formidable 
man. We told him our little story and 
he said nothing. I never have a great 
deal of self-confidence—I am never so 
dead sure I am doing the right thing, 
and I said to him: 

“This perhaps seems to you very fool- 
ish, to have women going about in this 
way; but after all, the world itself is so 
Strange in this new war situation that 
our mission may be no more strange or 
foolish than the rest.” 


He banged his fist on the table. 
“Foolish?” he said, “Not at all. These 
_are the first sensible words that have 
“been uttered in this room for ten 
“months.” 

' “He said: “That door opens from time 
to time, and people come in to say, ‘Mr. 
Minister, we must have more men, we 
must have more ammunition, we must 
have more money. We cannot go on 
with this war without more of something 
else.’ At last the door opens and two 
people walk in and say, ‘Mr. Minister, 
why not settle by means of negotiations 
instead of by fighting?’ They are the 
sensible ones.” 


Other peoplé, of course, said he 
was an old man, this prime minister, 
- that he was without power. Yet he 
was an officer of the government in 
a high place, and that is what he said. 
I give it to you for what it is worth. 
And there are other testimonials of the 
same sort from all kinds of people in 
office and out of office; they are part of 
the peoples who are at war, and unable 
to speak for themselves. 


‘not think of.” 


"THERE is one more thing I should 

like to say and I will close; and that 
is that one feels that the talk against 
militarism, and the belief that it can be 
crushed by a counter-militarism is, as 
has been uttered so many times, one of 
the greatest illusions which can possibly 
seize the human mind, England likes to 
talk and does talk sharply against what 
it calls militarism, but if they have con- 
scription in England, then the militarism 
which they think they are fighting will, 
at least for the moment, have conquered 
Britain itself, which has always been so 
proud that it had a free army and not a 
conscripted army. And if all of the 


‘ young men of France between certain 


ages come to their deaths in their effort 
to move people out of trenches from 
which they cannot be moved (because 
they are absolutely built in of concrete 
on both sides, and even military men say 
you cannot budge them without tremend- 
ous loss of life)—if these young men 
are convinced that France must arm as 
never before, that she must turn herself 
into a military camp, as they are fond of 
saying, then, of course, the militaristic 
idea has conquered France. 

The old notion that you can drive a 
belief into a man at the point of a bay- 
onet is in force once more. It is quite 
as foolish to think that if militarism is 
an idea and an ideal, it can be changed 
and crushed by counter-militarism or by 
a bayonet charge. And the young men 
in these various countries say of the 
bayonet charges: “That is what we can- 
We heard in all countries 
similar statements in regard to the neces- 
sity for the use of stimulants before 
men would engage in bayonet charges— 
that they have a regular formula in 
Germany, that they give them rum in 
England and absinthe in France; that 
they all have to give them the “dope” 
before the bayonet charge is possible. 
Well, now, think of that. 

No one knows who is responsible for 
the war; all the warring nations are re- 
sponsible, and they indict themselves. 
But in the end human nature must re- 
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assert itself. The old elements of hu- 
man understanding and human kindli- 
ness among them must come to the fore, 
and then it may well be that they will 
reproach the neutral nations and will 
say: “What was the matter with the 
rest of the world that you kept quiet 
while this horrible thing was happening, 
and our men for a moment had lost their 
senses in this fanaticism of national 
feeling all over Europe?’ They may 
well say: “You were far enough away 
from it not to share in it, and yet you 
wavered until we lost the flower of the 
youth of all Europe.” 

That is what the women, said in vari- 
ous tongues and according to their vari- 
ous temperaments at The Hague, and 
that is what enabled them to leave their 
countries when they were at war, believ- 
ing as they did in the causes for which 
they were fighting. The women who 
came to the congress were women who 
were impelled by a genuine feeling for 
life itself. 


LEASE do not think we are over- 
2stimating a very slight achievement 
or taking too seriously the kindness with 
which we were received abroad. We do 
wish to record ourselves as being quite 
sure that the peoples in these various 
countries were grateful for the effort, 
trifling as it was. The people say they 
do not want this war, they say that the 
governments are making this war. And 
the governments say they do not want 
this war. They say, “We will be grateful 
to anybody who would help us to stop 
the war.” We did not reach the military, 
but we did talk to a few military men, 
some of whom said they were sick to 
death of the war, and I have no doubt 
there were many others who, if they 
spoke freely, would say the same thing. 
“Without abandoning your causes, and 
without lowering, if you please, the real 
quality of your  patriotism,’—the 
women’s resolutions, which we carried, 
said to these various nations, and we said 
it to their representatives as long as they 
permitted us to talk—‘“whatever it is you 
want, and whatever it is you feel you 
ought to have in honor, why in the 
world can’t you submit your case to 
a tribunal of fair-minded men? If your 
case iS as good as you are sure it is, 
certainly those men will find the right- 
eousness which adheres within it.” 
And they all say that if the right med- 
ium can be found, the case will be sub- 
mitted. 


r4 Cc HAT do you think of the 
community chorus?” I 
asked of the narrow- 


chested girl who was giv- 
ing me the finishing touches of a sham- 
poo. 

“Oh, I love it!” she replied. 
such fun!” 

Her voice was vibrant with joy and I 
glanced at the mirror before me to see 
in the girl’s face such a transfiguration 
as may be wrought in thousands of our 
people—rich and poor alike—whose 
souls have found opportunity for emo- 
tional expression coupled with a passion 
for service. 

There have been many community 
choruses (there is no patent on the 
name) from the old-time singing school 
to the people’s choruses of many times 
and places, but the Rochester community 
chorus goes a step beyond them in de- 
mocracy of organization since it is 
founded on the idea that any large 
group of people can sing and sing well. 

That famous leader of children’s 
choruses, W. L. Tomlins, says: “Years 
ago I made the discovery that the fine 
quality of song voice, generally regard- 
ed as exceptional and reserved in favor 
of the few with heaven-gifted voices, 
is really the heritage of all, and in child- 
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Singing for 
Rochester 


The Enthusiastic Co-operation of the People 
in Making the Community Chorus a Success 


By Alida Lattimore 


hood is easily attained.” Visitors to 
Mr. Tomlins’ classes reported that or- 
dinary music lessons were conspicuous 
by their absence; that what he did was 
to give the children a short talk on some 
subject designed to arouse in them the 
quality of life, a sense of the joy of liv- 
ing, which for its utterance demanded 
the song voice. The children were then 
given ten or fifteen minutes of simple 
breathing exercises and the like, after 
which they burst into song with a spirit 
and beauty of voice that was amazing. 

Mr. Tomlins says further: “I might 
have talked in another strain to awaken 
in them other kinds of life, such for 
instance as would call out a burst of 
laughter, a shout of triumph, or a sigh 
of sympathetic sorrow, all of which are 
forms of vital utterance. But deeper 
than all these, and more beautiful, is 
the utterance of song life.” 


Because of a belief in the close rela- 
tion between the healthy expression of 
emotion and the prosperity of a com- 
munity, a small body of idealists, only 
two of whom were musicians, met at 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, 
early in 1914, to discuss ways and means 
of fittingly crowning the city’s material 
advance with some form of artistic 
expression. 


One member of the group, a visitor, 
was a trained singer, Harry Barnhart. 
Since he had had wide experience in 
producing a high order of musical art, 
it was decided to ask him to come with 
his family to make Rochester their home 
and to help bring to pass the dreams 
of these idealists. 

Mr. Barnhart, deliberately forsaking 
the life and aims of the “musical artist,” 
entered enthusiastically into the work 
of launching a community chorus. With 
the permission of the mayor he appear- 
ed upon the platform at a Sunday band 
concert that spring and, during the in- 
termission, the huge audience aston- 
ished itself by joining its many voices 
in song. 

The idea that jyst anybody could sing 
took root/at once. And when the peo- 
ple were asked to become charter mem- 
bers of a chorus, thirty-eight signified 
their intention to “sing for Rochester.” 
They sang so marvellously well that in 
a short time the membership ran into 
the hundreds. The director was paid 
no salary, there were no dues and no 
trying of voices. If you wished to have 
a happy time singing with a group of 
people doing the same thing, why you 
just put your name down and joined. 
If you wished to own your own music 
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Singing for Rochester 


you could buy it at a low price and take 
it home. 

The democracy of the enterprise has, 
from the start, been its distinguishing 
characteristic. It believed in advertis- 
ing, so cards and posters were distrib- 
uted in colleges, stores, churches, and 
factories. People were urged to join 
the chorus to “sing for Rochester.” 
And they did. 

The thing that grips when the chorus 
is heard is the intelligence and spirit 
behind the song. This spirit is fostered 
by the leader as Mr. Tomlins fostered 
it in his children, and as Harry Lauder 
and others foster it on a different level. 

The first public appearance of the 
community chorus in Rochester was in 
the spring of last year, after two months 
of weekly rehearsals. The concert was 
free but, the day being fine and the out- 
side attractions many, the audience was 
small. Did the 180 singers care? Not 
they. They loved to sing, and sing they 
did, with wonderful attack, enunciation 
and artistic expression. As was printed 
on the programs, the object of the 
chorus was “the development of the 
spirit of song and good fellowship and 
to place Rochester in the lead among 
cities in civic singing.” 

Following close upon its first concert 
the chorus started a series of out-door 
sings—each a festival with all the con- 
tagious goodfellowship, kindliness and 
humor of its director. Out on Pinnacle 
Hill, after a picnic supper, the chorus 
and its friends sent floating to the val- 
ley below the inspiring message from the 
heights. 

Soon invitations began to descend 
upon the chorus. Now it was an in- 
vitation to sing on the beautiful lawn of 
one of its members. Then the chorus 
was asked to sing on the grounds of the 


orphan asylum with a watermelon treat 


thrown in. 

Ii there is any civic function which 
needs a little good music the chorus of- 
fers its services. A picked sixty illus- 
trated the talk given by Arthur Farwell, 
former supervisor.of municipal music in 
New York city, at a meeting of the 
Rochester City Lunch Club. The 100th 
anniversary of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, celebrated by the Grand Army of 
the Republic, was made patriotically 
thrilling by the chorus which led the 
audience in the rendition of familiar 
songs. 

For more than sixty years renditions 
of the Messiah have been given occa- 
sionally in Rochester by highly trained 
singers. This year the community cho- 


rus, after less than a year for rehearsal 
and with few experienced musicians 
among its number, gave the ‘great ora- 
torio with signal success. The secret of 
this success lay largely in Mr. Barn- 
hart’s leadership. He has studied the 
masterpiece with interpreters of Handel 
in Europe and in this country. The solos 
were given by those Rochester artists 
who, from the first, have given unstint- 
edly of their time and talents for the 
furtherance of the common good—or 
rather joy. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was led by Mr. Schenck, who for 
years has used his influence to create 
high musical ideals in the city. 

The singing fever has been contagious 
in western New York. While Can- 
andaigua has had a chorus, under Judge 
Thompson, for some nine years, and the 
Perry Oratorio Society was organized 
two years ago, Webster, Warsaw, Wy- 
oming, and Newark have but recently 
caught it. Together these places have 
united into the Inter-Community Sing- 
fest Association. 

Indeed, what is said to be the very 
first inter-community sing-fest was 
given last spring at Exposition Park, 
Rochester. There the Canandaigua sing- 
ers and the Rochester community chor- 
us joined in giving a program which in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The next 
day the Perry Oratorio Society and the 
community choruses of Rochester, Web- 
ster, Warsaw, Wyoming and Newark 
united in an afternoon and an evening 
concert of high order. During the in- 
termission the thousand singers sat 
down to a _ good-fellowship banquet 
spread in one of the huge buildings of 
the park. 


Most unique of all was the sing-fest, 


held in Convention Hall, Rochester. 
This was a co-operative sing-fest in 
which the chorus was seated on the plat- 
form, and the Ad Club, the Rotary 
Club, the Optimist Club, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce choir, sitting in the 
body of the house, alternated in singing 
Rochester songs. 

One of the most spectacular festivals 
in Rochester is the annual opening of 
Genesee Valley Park early in July. The 
enterprising park board, now banished, 
has offered various prizes each year for 
decorated floats and canoes. As the 
park extends for a mile or so along both 
sides of the river the evening scene is 
one of rare beauty. Public and private 
boathouses vie with each other in their 
decorative schemes, and the thousand 
or so canoes dart about like fire-flies 
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when darkness falls. Sometimes the 
church choir singers have drifted up 
and down the river singing troubador 
songs in alternation with the music from 
the park band which, in white uniforms, 
plays from a float in midstream. Many 
have said that these festivals excel in 
charm those held in Venice. 

This year the community chorus, as 
always, on the lookout for a chance to 
help made the fete more beautiful still 
by leading the singing of the multi- 
tudes on the shore. It is estimated that 
some 150,000 citizens gathered on the 
banks and slopes, adding human interest 
to the gay scene in which the river craft, 
brilliant myriads of electric lights and 
Japanese lanterns on bridges, shrubs, 
trees, and boathouses supplied the decor- 
ative element. Hundreds of automo- 
biles spoke out, from time to time, with 
their applauding horns. 

The next step in the life of the Ro- 
chester community chorus is to place it 


_ on a basis of greater security if it is 


to become a municipal chorus in the 
fullest sense of the word. Money is ap- 
propriated generously in large and 
small towns for the town band, and whye 
not put music. into the souls as well as 
the ears of the adults as we so gener- 
ally do with our children? More and 
more we are beginning to see that a 
child’s education cannot be cut off short 
at the sixteenth year without a distinct 
loss to a healthy national life. In other 
words, we must not break off the song 
life in the first part of the song. 

The dreamers whose dreams have 
come true with such surprising sudden- 
ness now dream of a convention of the 
community choruses of New York state 
in 1916. They insist that pageants, in 
which the town or city is the hero and 
music is the medium through which this 
hero conveys his message, are sure to 
follow. They insist that the voice of 
the people will be supported by the 
dramatic and graphic arts of dancing, 
painting, and sculpture, all supplied with 
beautiful settings to inspire work for 
the highest community ideals. And they 
believe, too, that through the inspira- 
tion of such expressive festivals our 
national spirit will find itself and be 
voiced in music composed by our own 
people. 

A social worker who listens to these 
community choruses feels something ris- 
ing within him to declare that, with 
Patrick Henry, he believes that he who 
writes the songs of a singing people per- 
forms a higher order of service than 
he who helps to make the laws. 


The Unknown Basis of Mental Hygiene 


AUTHOR OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE PHILANTHROPY, PLAY IN EDUCATION 


AM going to be perfectly shame- 

less in saying things that I have 

often said before, many of which 

I have set down in a book recently 
perpetrated—Play in Education. As to 
method, I shall proceed from the known 
to the unknown, and shall try in the 
main to state a number of propositions 
which may I think profitably be discuss- 
ed. 

I. Health is action. It comes up out 
of a man,—is not conferred. It is the 
free operation of the force that consti- 
tutes him. To be well is to creditably 
represent this force. It is only by in- 
vesting what strength you have, be it 
much or little, that you can increase or 
keep it. Health is not a passive condi- 
tion but an active enterprise. 

Il. Health is reckless action. A man 
must indeed choose an object reason- 
ably within his powers. Prudence, 
though a dangerous quality, is not neces- 
sarily fatal if employed in moderation 
and, above all, if kept to its proper 
function of consultant in drawing up 
plans for future action and not permit- 
ted to interfere after the game is on. 
Once engaged, once the battle joined, 
even the sick man must let go. 

As a well-inspired friend of mine once 
put it: You can’t chop wood if you 
keep control of the axe. To get re- 
sults, either within or without, you must 
risk something on the stroke: you must 
go in to see the thing through, whether 
school keeps or not. Remember you 
are the host, and the spirit will not en- 
ter through the half-open door. To hold 
back anything you have is to shut out 
the higher powers: the gods will not em- 
bark with you until you dare commit 
yourself. Damn the expense is a senti- 
ment of great therapeutic value. 

This notion of a prudent prodigality, 
or recklessness within limits, may seem 
a paradox. But it is not so really. 
What is wanted is the ungrudging mood 
within boundaries prudently selected. 
If you cannot run a mile, run a hundred 
yards, or ten, or three—but run while 
you are about it. If you cannot work 
eight hours, work four or two, or one, 
or work like Parkman in five-minute 
spurts. 

But while you are working, give your 
whole soul to it; think not of your 
weak eyes and your headache, but of 
the great story you have set yourself 
to tell. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might. Eternal mod- 
eration means health in moderation, life 
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in moderation, if applied to your en- 
listment in your task. 

Ill. Health is action in the service 
of ideal ends. It is action that trans- 
cends the individual, takes him out of 
himself; and what carries you beyond 
yourself must be bigger than you are 
and recognized by you as such. You 
must be willing to lose your life if you 
would save it; and you can be so will- 
ing only for something that you see to 
be worth more than your life. Hitch 
your wagon to a star is a third principle 
of sound hygiene. 

IV. The ideal ends which it 1s given 
man to serve are prescribed in the great 
achieving instincts (as distinguished 
from the physical hungers) of which 
his spiritual nature is made up. My 
own list of these instincts is crea- 
tion, rhythm, hunting, fighting, nurture, 
curiosity and team play. These, or 
some not wholly different group, are the 


constituting instincts of man. The 
ideals in which they are actively 
promulgated give the form of the 


spiritual body waiting for him and into 
which it is given him to live up so far 
as he attains to life. 


‘THESE seven radiating centers of 

the ideal are the seven stars of our 
spiritual firmament, our Charles’ Wain, 
or rather the constellation to which 
Charles’ and all of our other wagons 
must be hitched. They govern our 
spiritual anatomy and prescribe the form 
of health and life possible for us to at- 
tain. Our healthy specimens—the saints 
and heroes and men of genius who have 
shown what the human body can be 
made to do—are those who have trusted 
themselves to these instincts and become 
their temporal embodiments: warriors, 
artists, builders, scientists, lovers, pa- 
triots,—from Cesar, driving his frail 
body, in obedience to the war god in 
him, so far and fast even to the mastery 
of the world, to George Fox, sleeping in 
field or snowdrift, and otherwise ex- 
ceeding the accepted human limitations, 
inspired by the flaming spirit of human 
brotherhood. 

The actions these instincts require of 
us are loaded. They have a magic 
potency. They are abracadabras, incan- 
tations, formulas that call up the) genei, 
terminals of great systems of power 
which the bold and faithful have laid 
hold of, and through touch with which 
have become live wires of the forces 
that control the spheres. 


V. In conclusion I want to say a 


word upon the task that confronts so- 
ciety in producing and_ restoring the 
health of its individual members; for 
without the co-operation of society no 
man can be well. 

1. Most essential of all the strands 


of being I have mentioned is the be-- 


longing or team instinct, with its neces- 
sity of making good. The health of 
every man requires that he shall be a 
loyal member, holding up his end. As 
a first measure of public hygiene, society 
must learn again to speak im authorita- 
tive tones. There should be a trumpet 
blast of peace as well as of war. The 
citizen must feel that the question is not 
whether there is anything worth doing, 
but whether he can possibly measure 
up to the service required of him. 

2. Nor can any man be well unless 
the service that society requires of him 
is of a sort in which other of the 
seven cardinal instincts, besides that of 
making good, shall find expression. The 
demand must be in consonance with our 
spiritual nature, not in violation of it. 

There is at present a great difficulty 
here and one not immediately surmount- 
able, if indeed it ever shall become so. 
Industrial civilization has removed so 
far from our instinctive way of living’ 
that full life and health are impossible 
for the great majority. 


UNTING and fighting, upon which 
aristocracy still seeks to live, are 
no longer practicable as steady occupa- 
tions for the great majority. Even crea- 
tion has disappeared from our industrial 
experience except for the happy few who 
can win a place in the artistic trades; 
while scope for curiosity, or the scien- 
tific spirit, lingers only for the small 
minority engaged in intellectual callings. 
Nurture, indeed, survives in fair meas- 
ure for the majority of women as 
mothers, teachers, nurses, and for many 
men as doctors, teachers and leaders. 

A principal aim of civilization hence- 
forth must/be to cure this fatal evil. 
Only by recharging the citizen’s service 
to the community with the expression of 
other ideal ends can we restore to him 
his full inheritance of health. 

The task will not be easy; even the 
direction of the necessary effort cannot 
be entirely foreseen. Hunting we shall 
not be able to provide except on a lim- 
ited scale, as a diversion, through game 
preservation and the substitution of the 
camera for the gun. Fighting in its 
original and most satisfying form has 
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long been obsolete through labor-saving 
devices in the art of war; while in its 
more deadly manifestations it has al- 
ways brought evils that counteract its 
good effects. Its idealized chivalric 
spirit can, however, be infused into 
something near its ancient form in our 
great team games. 

Creation we can hardly restore to in- 
dustry by any method that can yet be 
foreseen. Ruskin’s idea of pulling down 
our factories and going back to hand 
work is not likely to be immediately 
adopted, although its adoption will be 
justified if no other escape from lifeless 
work can be discovered: for the end of 
industrial work is life, not vice versa. 

Our main reliance must be: first, upon 
preserving competition, the sporting ele- 
ment in business, by grace of which our 
industrial occupations, like all our favor- 
ite games, contain much of the hunting 
and fighting elements; second, upon fos- 
tering co-operation in all forms of in- 
dustry, so that the worker himself may 
win back as a member of the team what 
he has lost as maker—and perhaps even 
at the same time something of the sense 
of participation in creative work—the 
real maker being in that case the larger 
personality of which he will then be a 
part. 

Rhythm I think must be in the main— 
except again in the case of the happy 
artists, writers, speakers and musicians 
—the assuaging instinct, the goddess of 
our leisure moments, rather than a work- 
ing deity. Pegasus will still elude our 
harnessing. 

We may, however, dream that our 
descendants, like the pupils in Milton’s 
ideal school, in their time of leisure, 


“may both with profit and delight be 
taken up in recreating and composing 
their travail’d spirits with the solemn 
and divine harmonies of music heard or 
learnt; either while the skillful organist 
plies his grave and fancied descant, in 
lofty fugue, or the whole. symphony 
with artful and unimaginable touches 
adorn and grace the well-studied chords 
of some choice composer; sometimes the 
lute, or soft organ-stop, waiting on 
elegant voices either to religious, mate- 
rial, or civil ditties; which, if wise men, 
and prophets be not extremely out, have 
a great power over dispositions and man- 
ners, to smooth and make them gentle 
from rustic harshness and distemper’d 
passions.” 


In these ways we can do something 
for the health of the citizen of our in- 
dustrial community. We cannot indeed 
quite give him back his life by making 
a completely normal existence possible 
to him. Until we can pack a full ex- 
pression once more into his industrial 
pursuits, instead of relying on leisure 
and outside sources for so much of it, 
that full success of public hygiene will 
not have been accomplished. But we 
can advance some way in that direction. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND SOCIAL SERVI CE 
By Harry S. Lewis. Block Publish- 
ing Company. 160 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.06. 

In his book, Liberal 


Judaism and Social 
; Service, Mr. Lewis 
Progressive || expresses the living 


Trend 
of Judaism 


faith of the worker. 
During the time he 
lived and worked in 
the East End of 
London, his work was 
inspired by the re- 
ligion to which he is 
devoted. Inthe words 
4 of his introduction he 
“recognizes the necessity of joining 
hands with social workers of all creeds, 
as lovers of their kind, as brothers of 
the All-Father”’. 

At the same time he felt that the 
special function of the modern Jew is 
to show both by precept and by ex- 
ample our belief in the power of love 
on the individual and its uplifting in- 
fluence on society. 

Mr. Lewis’ work was primarily de- 
voted to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his fellow-Jews. It is because 
the book breathes such a strong per- 
sonal faith that it is full of sincerity 
and carries a strong appeal. 

The first chapter, called The New 
Covenant, explains the progressive ele- 
ment in Judaism and shows how with 
the old conception of God, based on 
justice and stern equity, there gradually 
became blended the ideal of love and 
tenderness. Instead of the ancient law, 
compelling from without, Jews gradu- 
ally apprehended a definite principle, 
operating from within. Jeremiah’s the- 
ology is described as full of the con- 
viction that the service of man leads 
to the knowledge of God. The prophet 
would have us realize that we should 
strive to make God’s ethical attributes 
our own. 

In the second chapter, Some Biblical 
Aspects of Social Duty, Mr. Lewis de- 
scribes the gradual revelation of divine 
teaching. After the exile more stress 
was laid upon generosity, but the claims 
of justice were not forgotten. Religious 
enthusiasm, divorced through force of 
circumstance from natural life, found 
expression in personal piety, in cere- 
monial observance, and in devotion to 
the sacred book of the law. 

Mr. Lewis summarizes the rabbinical 
conception of social duty and impresses 
us with its tenderness. Charity is based 
on justice—the poor man has a right to 
share his brother’s advantages and must 
in no sense be degraded by them. In 
spite of the degrading influence prevail- 
ing in the middle ages which tended to 
make the Jews feel that they lived 
through the suffrance of the Christian 
majority and could best defend them- 
selves against cruelty and contempt by 
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craft and wit, the refining influence of 
Judaism is revealed in the forms of so- 
cial service. The brotherhood as a 
whole felt responsibility for their indi- 
vidual members, who suffered in their 
midst. The hand of persecution rivetted 
the chains which bound Jew to Jew. 
They watched with anxiety the deteri- 
oration of individual members who 
brought dishonor to the race. They did 
honor to students making the heaviest 
personal sacrifices so that the path of 
learning might be free from any rocks 
which were removable. 

In describing Jewish social service of 
today, Mr. Lewis shows the relations of 
so-called secular work to religious duty. 
Where the work includes the training of 
children, the rescue of the fallen, the 
sheltering of the working girl and simi- 
lar activities, it must be based on direct 
Jewish teaching. 

The Jew takes his share in the gen- 
eral social work of the community as 
a whole, and Mr. Lewis expresses his 
breadth of view when he describes the 
advantages of unsectarian hospitals 
with special provision for Jewish pa- 
tients; and wundenominational schools 
with facilities for religious teaching un- 
dertaken by the different communities on 
their own responsibility. He feels that 
such institutions are in accordance with 
the tolerant and progressive spirit of 
the age. He pleads for closer co-opera- 
tion between the foreign and native- 
born Jews in administering the great 
charitable organizations which deal in 
so large a measure with the conditions 
of life among immigrants. The actual 
relief agencies, though carried on by 
Jews for Jews with possibly an inflated 
idea of proprietorship are mainly secu- 
lar in their methods and scope. 

Here perhaps Mr. Lewis accentuates 
the artificiality of organized charity. 
If the oneness of Judaism is to be illus- 
trated in modern times as of old in so- 
cial service, we must endeavor to share 
with our needy brother all that we value 
most in life. While attempting to im- 
prove his physical and industrial condi- 
tions we cannot exclude intellectual and 
spiritual considerations. There need be 
no fear of imposing degrading condi- 
tions, stimulating to insincerity and 
hypocrisy, if the idea of benefaction is 
eliminated. 

The poor man can help the rich man. 
and vice versa, when they are unafraid 
to exchange ideas on their religious in- 
heritance. Mr. Lewis expresses a fine 
ideal in his chapter on the City of God, 
and fixes our eyes on the day when the 
social conscience will be quickened so 
that the necessities of physical life— 
good housing, wholesome food, decent 
opportunities for recreation will no 
longer be considered the luxuries of the 
poor; they will belong by right to every 
human being, and any man will be de- 
graded if he places any exclusive sense 
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of proprietorship upon them. When 
these conditions of life are fulfilled 
God’s reign will be established; men will 
no longer live as if he had no kingdom, 
no law to govern the individual. God 
will be recognized when men’s hearts are 
turned toward him. Mr. Lewis declares: 

“This is an age of reconstruction for 
all historic religions and our own faith 
is not exempt from the same necessity. 
We must teach the masses of our peo- 
ple, upon whom the Judaism of yester- 
day has lost hold, that their salvation 
lies in Liberal Judaism, which is begin- 
ning to find itself today and which will 
become the Judaism of tomorrow.” 

Lity H. Monracv. 
THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

By Philip Davis. Small, Maynard & 

Company. 459 pp. Price $1.50; by 

mail of THE Survey, $1.62. 

“Primarily intend- 

Ase asers ed for the beginner 
and the volunteer’, 

on this book is offered 
to “help stimulate the 
impulse and _ inspira- 
tion to serve,” and 
especially to increase 
the supply of volun- 
teers by describing 
the tasks in which 
their help is needed. 
It is the outcome of 
a course of lectures on social service 
given in Boston by a group of experts, 
and is divided into four sections: back- 
ground in social work, community prob- 
lems, the community and the child, and 
social agencies. Housing, fire preven- 
tion, health and medical social service, 
playgrounds, immigration, industrial 
problems, child labor reform, voca- 
tional education, and juvenile delin- 
quency are among the community prob- 
lems discussed, while the social agencies 
described include settlements, child car- 
ing work, and the organization of 
charity. Two supplements deal with 
salaried positions in social work and with 
opportunities for training, especially 
those offered in schools of philanthropy. 

The chapters as a whole, written by 
twenty different contributors, give an 
interesting view of various types of so- 
cial problems and social agencies. They 
differ markedly in their practical an- 
swers to specific questions as to oppor- 
tunities for volunteers. One wonders, 
ror example, whether the expert task of 
the industrial counselor, who makes an 
audit of industrial relations based on a 
scientific study of all the varied factors 
in a business establishment, belongs in 
a practical guide-book for the citizen in 
search of a chance to utilize marginal 
time for community service. On the 
other hand, in the chapter -on charity 
organization, one misses an adequate dis- 
cussion of the real usefulness of the 
volunteer in this field. 

In other chapters, however, notably 
that on child labor reform, the scope for 
volunteer service is clearly defined and 
the possible contribution of professional 
men, lawyers and physicians, is empha- 
sized. The book will be useful in ac- 
complishing the purpose of its editors 
and contributors to explain to the poten- 
tial allies in a community what the so- 
cial workers are doing. 

Mary VAN KLEECK. 
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A SCHOOL SYSTEM AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY 


By William Setchel Learned. Har- 
vard University Press. 50 pp. Price 
$.25; by mail of THE Survey $.30. 


THE OBERLEHRER 


By William Setchel Learned. Har- 
vard University Press. 150 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THr Survey $1.35. 


The Harvard De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion presents in these 
two publications the 
first of a series of re- 
ports of work done 
with an _ affiliated 
school system and a 
study of the charac- 
||teristics of secondary 
school teachers in 
Germany. 

Through affiliation 
with the Newton ( Mass.) public schools, 
a laboratory has been set up by the uni- 
versity in which graduate students may 
carry on systematic studies of school or- 
ganization and classroom methods. The 
problems for such investigations are 
definitely outlined in such statements as 
the following: investigations shall be 
made of the “differentiation in the treat- 
ment of pupils on the basis of the ca- 
pacity they show for independent work.” 
What .is the “most advantageous dis- 
position of a study period’? Compara- 
tive tests are made of various methods 
of securing speed in teaching special 
topics. Studies in the vocational possi- 
bilities of students and in the closer ar- 
ticulation of high schools and grammar 
schools are also outlined. 

The present pamphlet contains brief 
statements of the methods to be followed 
in these investigations. It is, however, 
too early to report any detailed results. 
The pamphlet is significant because it 
calls attention to the possibility of or- 
ganizing in a very definite way educa- 
tional research. In other institutions 
like Harvard the movement of articula- 
tion with public school systems will be 
encouraged by this type of publication. 

In “Oberlehrer,” Dr. Learned gives a 
general historical account of the de- 
velopment of the secondary school 
teacher of the type now known in Ger- 
many. This historical account is inter- 
esting because it shows the stages of 
evolution which have brought about the 
present condition in which Germany has 
the most highly developed method of 
training secondary school teachers of 
any country in the world. Incidentally, 
throughout the book are descriptions of 
the methods employed at the present 
time in the actual training of secondary 
school teachers. 

The suggestion is emphatically made 
in the concluding chapter on American 
applications that similar methods be 
adopted in at least the great centers of 
population in the United States. The 
difficulties in the way of transplanting 
the system are not, in the judgment of 
the present reviewer, clearly recognized. 
Nor are the defects in the system itself 
pointed out. It is probably too much to 
ask that, in a single volume which deals 
with the historical development of the 
present situation, there should be a com- 
plete and critical account of the pres- 
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ent system, but this is the only basis on 
imitation | 


which a recommendation of 
ought to be based. 


There can be no doubt that the endam 


reached through the historical evolution 
discussed are in many respects desirable, 


professional class of secondary school 
teachers. On the other hand, it is by 
no means evident that the methods of 
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especially in so far as Germany has a 
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securing these ends are desirable and ~ 


easy to reproduce. We _ have here a 


problem which can be adequately dis- — 
cussed only after a full critical study of © 


the conditions under which the present — 


system operates. 
Cuarces H. Jupp. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RURAL CREDITS 


By James B. Morman. Macmillan 
Company. 296 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.36. 


As stated in the in- 
troduction by J. L. 
Coulter, the first part 
of this book is in- 
tended as an abstract 
of the literature on 
the subject, especially 
the. report. of the 
American Rural Cred- 
its Commission. It 
shows the author to 
have successfully di- 
gested the voluminous 
with farm credits on 
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literature dealing 


the other side of the water. It is well 
presented. 
In the second part, the author en- 


deavors to present a Constructive Credit 
System for American Farmers. He dis- 
cusses rural credit conditions in the 
United States and the disadvantages un- 
der which American agriculture is labor- 
ing, owing to inadequate credit facilities, 
high interest rates, and the necessity oi 
frequent renewals of mortgages. He is 
of the opinion that with more stringent 
legislation against usury, the adoption 
of the Torrens’ system of land titles 
registration, and the giving of greater 
protection to the borrower against mort- 
gage foreclosure, “more than half the 
difficulties surrounding the problems of 
financing land-owning and tenant farm- 
ers will be removed at once.” The 
trouble with this, however, is that usury 
laws -have proved most _ ineffectual 
weapons against usury, and that many 
of our states suffer for want of credit 
because of the very safeguards surround- 
ing the mortgage debtor, such as home- 
stead rights, equity of redemption, and 
so on. 

Government aid is urged in providing 
credit for farmers, though “only as a 
means of immediaté relief against the 
present crude and expensive mortgage 
system and until co-operative 
credit associations have been success- 
fully organized by farmers.” Co-opera- 
tive credit is the desideratum and all 
legislative enactments having that end 
in view are presumably steps in the 
right direction. 

The author apparently confuses the 
savings and loan association, a well es- 
tablished American institution, with the 
new exotic credit union. “Many credit 
unions,” he says, “organized as associa- 
tions in New York, are making efforts 
to come in under the new credit union 
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iaw and thereby reap the benefits from 
the central land bank.” Quite apart 
from the fact that the only farmers’ 
credit unions in New York are those or- 
ganized by the Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety which, by the way, were in opera- 
tion before the credit union law was 
enacted—credit unions can have no con- 
nection whatever with the central land 
bank, the latter being purely a savings 
and loan associations institution. 

It can scarcely be said that the aim of 
the author to make the book a guide for 
legislators, farmers and the general pub- 
lic has been realized. It is rather a 
digest of current popular opinion on the 
subject of farm credits as reflected in 
the press, on the platform, and in some 
immature legislation. 


Lronarp G. Rospinson. 


FOOD—WHAT IT IS AND DOES 


By Edith Greer. Ginn & Company. 
251 pp. Price $1; by mail of TuE 


Survey, $1.09. 


The author of this 


ace that until cook- 
ery has been adopted 
in all schools, a study 
of food, diet and nu- 
trition is needed. Miss 
Greer, therefore, pre- 
sents this book as an 
‘embodiment of such 
a course. She says 
later in the volume 
that the book is to be 
used as a school reader. The table of 
contents covers the following. Plant 
Life and Plant Food; Animal Life and 
Animal Foods; Living, Industry and 
Commerce; Food Science and Human 
Nutrition; Hygiene, Health and Sani- 
tation. There is a study of markets, 
and then a setting forth of the com- 
position of vegetables, a discussion of 
vegetable foods as affected by climate, 
preserving, etc. Then follows a state- 
ment of the place of vegetable foods 
in the diet. In this connection cereals 
are studied, composition, preparation 
and combination. The natural sequel 
is a discussion of bread-making, various 
forms of bread used in different coun- 
tries, the use of leavening agents, etc. 

A study of fruit, preparation of jams 
and jellies, use. of nuts as food, fol- 
lowed by the use of spices, condiments 
and beverages. 

The chapters on animal food discuss 
the expense, availability, the cutting of 
meat, the relative value of beef, mutton 
and lamb, the use of eggs, milk, and but- 
ter, and the various distribution of foods 
according to geographical locality. 

The chapters on food science deal 
with sources, production, preparation 
and utilization, the questions of gov- 
ernment control, concentrated foods, 
natural and prepared foods, diets for 
age and climate, closing with a discus- 
sion of dietary formation. 

The book is a mine of information, 
and as a presentation of the subject in 
small compass, exeedingly valuable. 
The matter of age of the children using 
the book as a reader should be con- 
sidered very carefully, the general 
style being somewhat over the heads of 
young children. It might be well also 
for the teacher in using the book to 
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book says in her pref- 


break up the subject matter in such a 
way as to add to its vitality. In other 
words, the general scheme is somewhat 
academic and in these modern days we 
are inclining toward a course, especially 
in vocational work, that shall combine 
the human interest with the academic. 

As a scientific work, the book has a 
distinct place, since the subject is treated 
comprehensively and clearly. 

WINIFRED STUART GIBBS. 
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PuLAys FoR ScHooL CHILDREN, By Anna M. 
Lutkenhaus. Century Co. 283 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THe Survpy $1.35. 


THe City Manacer By Harry Aubrey Toul- 
min, Jy. D. Appleton & Co. 310 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tum Survey $1.62. 

In A MOMENT OF TIME. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Moffat, Yard & Co. 272 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of TH Survey $1.12 

Four WEEKS IN THE TRENCHES. Gey Fritz 
Kreisler. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 86 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THm Survefi $1.06. 


TuHp Roap TowarD PHracw. By Charles W. Hliot. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 228 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.08. 

LIVELIHOOD AND Poverty. By Bowley and 
Burnett-Hurst. Macmillan Co. 232 pp. 
Price $1.20; by mail of THp Survey $1.27. 


Town PLANNING. By George Cadbury, Jr. 
Longmans, Green & 201 pp. Price $2.25; 
by mail of Tun scneee $2.40. 


AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. By Ken- 
neth Sturges. Moffat, Yard & Co. 278 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of Tun Survey $2.15. 

Bopity CHANGES IN Patn, HUNGER, FEAR AND 
Race. By Walter B. Cannon. D. Appleton 
& Co. 311 pp. Price $2; by mail of THE 
Survey $2.16. 

THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE COL- 
ONY OF VIRGINIA. By Percy Scott Flippin. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 84 pp. Price $.50 
(paper) ; by mail of THp Survey $.55. 

AROUND THE WoRLD WITH JACK AND JANET. 
By Norma R. Waterbury. Central Commit- 
tee on United Study of Foreign Missions. 
$30 pp. Price $.25; by mail of THr SurvEY 


By Charles A. Ellwood. 
Price $1.25. by 


By Philip Snow- 
Price $.40; 


Tur Krine’s HicHway. By Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. Central Committee on United 
Study of Foreign Missions. 272 pp. Price 


$.50; by mail of Tum Survey $.58. 

Tue GLEN PatH. By Samuel Theodore Kidder. 
Sherman French & Co. 74 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of TH» Survpy $1.06. 

Turn LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING. By William 
J. Robinson, M.D. Critic and Guide Co. 245 
pp. Price $1; by mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 


K’une Fu Tzp. By Paul Carus. Open Court 


Publishing Co, 72 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of THE Survny $.54. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF RURAL CREDITS. By 
James B. Morman. Macmillan Co. 296 pp. 


Price $1.25; by mail of THr Survey $1.36. 
FIDELITY. BY Susan Glaspell. Small Maynard 
& Co. 42 Mee Price $1.35; by mail of Tur 
SURVEY St 45 
ScHOOL HYGIENE. 
& York. 350 pp. 
Tue Survey $1.24 
THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA. By 
A. L. Bowley. P. S. King & Son. 241 pp. 
Price $.85: by mail of Tur Survey §$.93. 


By R. A. Lyster. Warwick 
Price $1.15; by mail of 


Tur FEELINGS oF Man. By Nathan A. Har- 
vey. Warwick & York. 276 pp. Price $1.60; 
by mail of THn Survey $1.72. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycHOLOGY. By Benjamin 
Dumvyille. Warwick & York. 382 pp. Price 
$1.40; by mail of THe Survey $1.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EVOLUTION. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. Warwick & York. 264 pp. Price 
$.40; by mail of Tum Survey $.47. 

Tun FIGHT ror Peace. By Sidney L. Gulick. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 192 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of THe SuRvEyY $.57. 

THE Last War. By Frederick Lynch. War- 
wick & York. 118 pp. Price $.75; by mail 
of Tum SurvEy $.82. 

THE CALL OF THE New Day TO THE OLD 
CuurRcH. By Charles Stelzle. 48 pp. Price 
$.25; by mail'of THm SurvEY $.29. 

OVERCROWDING AND DEFECTIVD Housine. By H. 
B. Bashore. John Wiley & Sons. 92 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THm Surveny $1.06. 


THE .FOWARD MARCH 
OF PROHIBITION 


[Continued from page 352.] 


Pennsylvania: Of course we do not 
expect to get even local option. All we 
hope to do is to keep the liquor interests 
in Pennsylvania so busy at home that 
they can’t bother you fellows outside. 

Rhode Island: The word prohibition 
is taboo in our state. But lately, since 
France and Russia have been so active, 
our foreign population is interested. 

Massachusetts: | Massachusetts has 
mistaken what was meant to be a means, 
local option, for an end.: Two years 
ago you could not mention the word pro- 
hibition, but now it is slowly making its 
way into the vernacular. 

Vermont: On the map! for on March 
7, 1916, Vermont will be dry. 

The picture of woman suffrage as it 
was drawn at the convention was truly 
remarkable. Governor Carlson of Colo- 
rado voiced a sentiment repeated from 
Washington and fllinois when he said: 
“If you want to go dry, let the women 
vote.” 

Unless all signs fail the South and 
the West and the Anti-Saloon League 
will, to use their own words “see this 
thing through.” That is, they will give 
us a “dry” nation. As things stand now 
many of the northeastern states will be 
brought in. 

What is needed is northeastern meth- 
ods for northeasterners. We need to 
get the Rockefeller Foundation to ap- 
point Abraham Flexner to make a survey 
of prohibition states as they stand to- 
day, proving that prohibition does re- 
duce the wreckage from liquor. We 
need careful surveys of prohibition laws. 
We need to have in readiness civic clubs 
paid for by the city as substitutes for 
the saloon. The Anti-Saloon League is 
pledged to these clubs, but it needs ex- 
perts from the big cities to work them 
out as a huge recreation problem. 

Most of all, we of the Northeast need 
to ask ourselves, “Why are we so out- 
side this great world-rising against 
alcohol? Are we justified in remaining 
outside?” I believe new methods, less 
oratorical and more intensive, would 
bring us in, for I believe that not only 
a rising anti-alcohol sentiment but the 
facts are on the side of the instinctive 
thinking of the Anti-Saloon League—on 
the side of prohibition. 


ONE CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


To THE Epiror: Now that unemploy- 
ment is so much to the fore, would it 
not be advisable for all who are inter- 
ested in welfare work, to join forces in 
eliminating any causes which we can 
reach? 

The lack of employment among’ sten- 
ographers and typewriters this winter 
has been noticeable; and there seems 
little doubt that it is due, in part at 
least, to the fact that there is an over- 


supply of “business colleges” and “com- 
mercial schools,” many of which are in- 
adequately equipped for their task. 


Some of these schools accept students 
who are absolutely unfitted for the work 
which they would undertake and after 
giving them a certain amount of train- 
ing and experience send them forth 
with the idea that they are efficient 
stenographers and well prepared to earn 
a living. One who has had experience 
with these girls finds many of them un- 
able to spell, punctuate, take dictation 
correctly, or read their own shorthand 
notes. 

Would it not be worth while to under- 
take an investigation of these schools 
which should be followed by their 
standardization? By this means, some 
would undoubtedly be driven from the 
field, while the others would be com- 
pelled to give their students a training 
which would actuallysequip them to earn 
a livelihood. Thus a three-fold benefit 
would ensue, for employers would gain 
efficient stenographers, the students 
would earn enough to support them- 
selves, and society would not be compel- 
led to invent means of artificial em- 
ployment at the first signs of a period of 
distress. 

Grace M. LicHTEN. 

New York. 


MAKING THE NAME FIT THE CASE 


To tHE Epiror: Your issue of July 
3 gives two discussions on a topic which 
has long called forth interest and com- 
ment in circles of social workers, name- 
ly the, most fitting term to designate 
those individuals, families and groups 
that come under the care of charitable 
organizations. Many of the terms com- 
monly in use are distinctly undesirable 
because of their implication of patron- 
age, such as “applicant,” “beneficiary,” 
or of impersonal critical study, such as 
“case.” Others are less objectionable 
but still fail in complete adequacy be- 
cause of their association with some 
other relationship such as “client,” “pa- 
tient.” 

It may be, as one of your correspon- 
dents suggests, that a perfectly fitting 
term has yet to be invented, but I think 
the English language already has one 
word that better than any of the above 
describes the relation of a person or 
family under care of an organization, 
and that is the word “ward.” 
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This term conveys the idea of guard- 
ianship, of friendly watchfulness on the 
part of the guardian against danger or 
harm to the ward, of cordial personal 
interest, of advice, aid and protection as 
long as they are needed, and finally 
when the guardian’s service has been 
fully rendered and the ward has been 
made self-dependent, the discontinuance 
of the relationship. 

I echo the hope of your correspondent 
that this relationship may some day be- 
come obsolete. A good guardian does 
all in his power to make his wards ulti- 
mately independent of his guardianship, 
and all the high aims of the best char- 
itable organizations are only plans to 
make the organizations themselves fin- 
ally unnecessary. 

HELENE INGRAM. 
[Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. ] 

New York. 


PAYING FOR CHICKENS 


To THE Epiror: The following inci- 
dent took place in Auburn some tinte 
ago: 

“She is the most heartless woman we 
have ever had to deal with. Positively 
heartless and unfeeling toward her baby. 
How would you dreamers handle this 
case?” 

“That depends. State the facts.” 

“Some months ago a Polish working- 
man was arrested for stealing chickens. 
He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to a term of over one year in prison. 
The man had a wife and three children. 
Of course, the home was broken up. We 
secured a job for the mother at the City 
Hospital as dishwasher in the kitchen. 
The two older children, 7 and 9 years 
old, were placed in an orphan asylum. 
The babe, still at the breast, was placed 
in a private family. The mother was ex- 
pected to pay for the board and care of 
her babe. This she absolutely and posi- 
tively refuses to do. She receives fair 
wages at the hospital. All appeals to the 
mother instinct have failed. She re- 
mains hard and immovable.” 

“And what does the woman say?” 

“Why, she keeps saying, ‘Me no steal 
chickens. Me no bad. Police take my 
man away. Home go too. Me no have 
baby. No—me no pay one penny—you 
pay. What do you think of such a 
heartless mother ?” 

“I would like very much to meet that 
really intelligent woman and shake her 
hand and congratulate her on the stand 
she takes. I can see nothing heartless 
in her attitude.” 

“You don’t ?” 

“No, it is society that is heartless.’ 

“How would you dreamers act in this 
case ?” 

“Certainly not commence by breaking 
up the home of a workingman—after the 
loss of a few chickens—and send adrift 
the mother and the children. If the man 
was out of work we would give him a 
job and an opportunity to repay the price 
of the chickens. Or if sent to prison, 
still pay him wages to support his fam- 
ily.” 

“Might have known a Socialist would 
suggest a fool remedy.” 

E. H. Gout. 

Auburn, N. Y. 
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CHARITY IN 2000 A. D. { 


To THE Epitor: In spite of empiricy 
plans for the abolition of poverty, it | 
fair to assume that the poor will lon 
continue to be with us, and that th 
cultivation of the spirit of compassio | 
will go on. That degrees of talent, an) 
so of condition, will continue. Also | 
thrifty middle class between the ver) 
rich and the very poor, without which ~ 
is hard to see how a true democracy cag 
long exist 

Should the future seem obscure, we 
may at least imitate the pilot, who some 
times steers best by observing not onl. 
his compass, but the trend of the coursy 
over which he has just sailed. 

Sociological progress at present seem™ 
to me to point to the following con» 
clusions, subject to correction by ar 
observer in A. D. 2000, regarding the 
philanthropies of that year: 


There will be true charities, blessing 
both givers and recipients, rather 
than forced levies wrung from un- 
willing taxpayers and expended by 
political officials. 

There will be more organizations to 
prevent overlooking and overlap- 
ping, yet the fact of institutional 
help will be more out of sight, arid 
less prominent in the minds of the 
helped. The skeleton will be firm, 
but covered with muscle and fair, 
warm flesh, | 

The healing touch of human, personal 
interest will prevail, and simple, 
natural methods, withthe effect not 
only of affording active relief, but, 
better still, of building up permanent 
character. | 

Ways will be found to interest more 
people in both the science and the 
practice of charity. 

Men and women of wealth, continuing 
to sacrifice large sums for public 
beneficence, will give more serious 
thought and much valuable time to 

“considering the poor.” 

Public sentiment will have found a 
way to give every sane, industrious 
man a chance to practice useful 
labor at fair wages. Servile child 
labor, like human slaverly, will be 
found only in history. 

Society will devise methods to throw 
the incorrigibly lazy, be they poor 
or rich, upon the scrap heap. 

NotLaw. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


“19157” 


To tHE Eprror: May I express in 
just a word my earnest appreciation of 
that splendid conception from the pen of 
James Oppenheim, entitled 1915, which 
appears in THe Survey for May 29. 
It is one of the noblest expressions 
of inspired optimism, as well as one of 
the keenest analyses of the sober truth, 
which I have seen for a long time. 

In every particular THE Survey is 
winning for itself an ever growing place 
of confidence and of leadership among 
those to whom the great compelling 
problems of our day are important. 

Dwicut J. BRADLEY. 
[Plymouth Church] 


Oakland, Cal. 


Try It for Six Months for $1.00 
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156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


THE CONTINENT 


(The National Presbyterian Weekly) 


Is a strongly edited and illustrated Chris- 

tian paper for the home. Its contrib- 
uting staff is selected from leaders in 
original thought. It is a weekly paper 
with a message for every member of the 
family. Dr. J. H. Jowett’s regular arti- 
cles are among the many features that 
are highly valued by the Continent’s loyal 


constituency. 


Regular price 25c a month; $2.50 a year. 


TRIAL OFFER BLANK 


Sign your name and address above and 
mail this coupon with a one dollar bill to 


THE-GONTINENT 


Chicago 


The South Atlantic Quarterly 


A SOUTHERN ORGAN OF INDEPENDENT 
AND PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT 


EDITED BY 
W. H. GLASSON and W. P. FEW 


The NEW YORK TIMES has said editorially: The SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY “should be in 
the hands of every Northern man who wishes anything dike a clear and trustworthy impression of 
the movement of opinion among the educated class in the Southi= . Ja e discussion to 
which so far it has invited its readers is of a very high order in point of candor, dignity, care as to 
facts, and intellectual independence, It is also, it may be remarked — though this was to be expected 


—of a literary excellence quite up to the level of like discussion either here or in England. 


The INDEPENDENT says: “‘Trinity College, and the SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY edited there, 


are among the most progressive influences in the South. 


The QUARTERLY is constantly publishing able discussions of the history, literature, and economic 
and social problems of the South. It also publishes readable and scholarly essays that are of inter- 
est to educated readers everywhere. 

Among the contributors have been Philip Alexander Bruce, Edwin A. Alderman, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Gamaliel Bradford, Walter H. Page, Alfred Holt Stone, James H. 
Kirkland, Clarence Poe, Bliss Perry, S. C. Mitchell, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Joseph W. 
Folk, William Garrott Brown, Charles W. Eliot, John “Spencer Bassett, Edwin Mims, 
and Albert Shaw. 


PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, APRIL, JULY AND OCTOBER 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Address South Atlantic Quarterly, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


509 S. Wabash Ave., 


Classified Advertisements 
HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Superintendent for Glen 
Mills Schools, Boys’ Department. Must be 
thoroughly competent. Give experience and 
qualifications. George Vaux, Jr., 1606 Mor- 
ris Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED, experienced Social Worker, 
speaking French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
desires position, hospital work, middle 
West preferred. Address 2157 SURVEY. 


REFINED, cultured woman desires a 
position as matron or housekeeper in insti- 
tution or school or companion and house- 
keeper in home. Best references. Has 
had several years experience. Address 
2158 SURVEY. 


COLLEGE woman, executive ability, so- 
cial training, stenographic, secretarial ex- 
perience, wants position with philanthropic 
organization, Address 2159, SurvEY. 


A REGISTERED nurse after exceptional 
experience in public health work desires a 
part-time position in New York City in 
which her experience will be of value, Ad- 
dress 2160, SuRVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position as 
welfare worker in quarry district or mining 
Some 


camp. Domestic science training. 
teaching experience. Address 2162, Sur- 
VEY. 
REAL ESTATE 
GOOD Health Farm, ideal vacation 


home: rent or sell, with crops, 1200 eleva- 
tion. P. M., Templeton, Mass. 


ROOM TO LET 


LARGE room for one or two. Modern 
conveniences. Location opposite Spanish 
museum; near subway; purest air in Man- 
hattan. Social worker preferred. Home 
comforts. Address Hubbell, 605 West 156. 


Progressivism is an Aspiration 
Everywhere 


EXCEPT IN CALIFORNIA. 


There it is an Accomplished Fact. 


That alone accounts for re-election of 
Governor Johnson by the tremendous 
plurality of 180,000—a greater plurality 
than that received by the eighteen 
previous governors of California put 
together. 


The East has little idea of the stu- 
pendous significance of this election, be- 
cause, for some reason, news of western 
progress finds a great barrier in the 


Rockies. 


If you want to know how it was done 
and is still being done in California, 


Chelsea House Association 


Board and Lodging for Business Girls. Attrac- 
tive rooms and pleasant surroundings. 
House, 434 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, $4 
to $6 a eee Chelsea Second, 363 West 34th 
Street, . City, $3.50 to $5. 50 a week. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


VACATION 


Your own is in sight, isn’t it? Con- 
gratulations ! 

Before you give yourself up too com- 
pletely to jubilation, let ws know where 
you are going. Do not leave it until 
the last suit case is packed. 

To prevent delay or break in the re- 
ceipt of issues, we must know the week 
before you wish the change to be made. 


read the CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK, the 
the recognized weekly organ of western 
progressive thought. 


One year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


CALIFORNIA OUTLOOK COMPANY 


524 Seuth Spring Street - Los Angeles. 


WE appealed in June for 244 Ten Dollar Co-operating Su 


the thousand such subscriptions we need this year. 


and renewal subscriptions have come in. 


We need 195 more—before September .30. 
Won't YOU make it oné less to go? 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS 
($10.00 each) 


June Acknowledgments 


Bard, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Barton, H. B. 

Beyer, David S. 

Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 
Boston Children’s Aid Society 
Brown, Miss Udetta D. 
3ulkley, Mrs. Edwin M, 
Burns, Allen T. 

Cadbury, Joel 

Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 
Colman, J. M., Company 
Darrow, W. J. 

Fleisher, Alexander 

Floyd, William 

Gross, Mrs. Emily 

Hamlen, Miss E. P. 
Harrison, Shelby M. 

Hatch, Miss BE, A. 

Haynes, Dr. John R. 
Herrick, Mrs, J. B. 

Hill, S. M. 

Howell, Mrs. John White 
Hun, Marcus T. 

Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Jackson, Miss Marian C, 
Kelley, Mrs. 8S. Randolph 
Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 
Lewis, Mrs, Lawrence, Jr. 
Manny, Frank A, 
McCormick, Mrs. Harold F. 
Morrison, Mrs. John Holmes 
Morton, Mrs. Isaac W. 
Musgrove, W. J. 

Northrup, Mrs. William P. 
Porter, Rev. L. C. 
Randolph, Mrs. 

Rike, F, H. 

towell, Miss Olive B. 
Russell, Miss Marie 
Solomons, Miss Clara B. 
Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Turner, Channing 
Van Baalen, Miss T. 
1Willeox, William G. 
Young, Miss Anna M, 


General Fund 


*de Forest, Robert W............ 

tLewisohn, The Misses......... 200 
Childs, “*Wilitamn’ H, 4a. ha 100 
‘Lewisohn, Adolph ....5...-.... 100 
McKnight, Sumner T...........- 100 
2Wald, Miss Lillian D.......... 100 
2Morse, Miss Frances R........- 50 
TAIt, Li, WAGs, sc wtesecintm nfo opens oes 40 
1Davis, Dight VB ect erste 25 
SVaughanyw Mrs, AB eee eget ore 25 
Lee, Mrs. Prancis Hotes esis cls 20 
1Wason, Mrs. Charles W........ 15 


Manierre, Charles BH. 0s. 5.00.7. 5 


Industry Department 


Stern, Walter ....-<; : $300 


‘Lewisohn, Adolph 100 
*Williams, Frank B: 75 
Mason, Miss Fanny P.......... 50 
Cabot, Charles? Mise erie sisi 25 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W...<..... 25 
=MOOt, Gel DGEG sere woare oie ele elevate 25 
Paine, Mrs. Robert Traet, 2nd... 25 
Bartlett, Mrs. Frederic C........ 5 


Church and Community Department 


*Dodge,. Cleveland H...........- $250 


‘Second payment this year. 


“lreviously pledged. 


From a Lawyer 


I take pleasure in enclosing part of 
my month's earnings to support the work 
you are doing—a work more potential, I 
believe, than any other I know of in 
eultivating an intelligent social con- 
sclousness., 


—a Trade Unionist 


You already know that I have induced 
the International Union of which I am 
First Vice-President to subscribe to THE 
Survey for the five members of our 
International Executive Council. This 
would not have been done if I did not 
believe in, and fully appreciate the work 
which THE SURVEY was doing and what 
it was trying to accomplish for the fu- 
ture. 


—a Banker 


Business has improved so mueh in the 
last two or three months, and the pros- 
pects seem so fair for gradual further 
improvement, that 1 feel like making a 
small contribution to the good work you 
are carrying on, 


—an Economist 


I need THE SURVEY in my teaching 
course. One course is based almost en- 
tirely upon material found in THr Sur- 
VEY. When my subscription becomes due 
I shall have to try to raise a ten dollar 
subscription fee, 


—a College President 


Because of its accurate and scientific 
information on timely probiems, it is a 
deep and reasonable inspiration to any 
one who wants to serve intelligently and 


affectionately his own generation. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 


bscribers to complete 


Since then, 49 ne 


—a Minister 
Nothing comes into my house which 


is of greater interest and value for my 
work than THE SURVEY. 


—a Social Worker 


I've been wishing I could send a great 
big check to THE Survey ever since I 
read the recent appeal on your last page. 
But I've had to take so much time off 
from work that I can’t. 

Hlowéver may I say this? If you see 
any way by which I can save THE Sur- 
vey fifty or a hundred dollars of ex- 
penditure by any job I am capable of 
doing for it—without credit—I'd_ be 
grateful for the chance. . . 

I think I believe more profoundly in 
the kind of work THE Survey is doing 
than in any other and, of course, if we 
didn’t all swear by its standards of ap- 
praisal it couldn't mean what it does. 
It's yeast. 

This is only a word by the way. I 
wish it were a perfectly good check in- 
stead. 


—a General Reader 


I take and read various types of maga- 
zines. I know of none that can take the 
place of THr Survey for any man or 
woman who wants to see the making of 
the most vital phases of current history. 


—another 


. . . It isn’t just the “intellectual 
enjoyment” that is gratified by THE 
Survey, it is its power to teach us how 
to make the most of all the lives we 
touch in any way, that thrills and en- 
courages me. 


—and another 


We need as never before just such a 
factor in helping to see things in their 
right proportions, and in determining 
moral values. 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


S enclose | 
| will send § 
of The Survey. 


$10 as a Co-operating Subscription to the work 


Note:—A $10 Co-operating Subscription covers the regular $3 subscription, plus a contribution to the 


educational and field work of the magazine and National Council. 


t entitles such a subscriber to election 


as a Survey Associate for the current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 
Pi (The fiscal year ends September 30) 
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